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FOREWORD 



The National Educational Finance Project (NEFP) is a cooperative 
endeavor, funded principally under Title V, Section 505, of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, involving state departments of education, 
universities and the United States Office of Education in the study of con- 
temporary problems in financing education, The project represents the first 
systematic effort to study comprehensively all state systems of school fin- 
ance and to critique them in the light of current educational needs and trends* 
The project is designed to accomplish three major objectives: (1) identify, 

measure and Interpret deviations in educational needs among children, school 
districts and states; (2) relate variations in educational needs to the 
ability of the school district and state to finance appropriate educational 
programs; and (3) conceptualise various models of school finance and subject 
them to consequential analysis to identify the strengths and weaknessess of 
each model » 

To accomplish the comprehensive project objectives eleven special pro- 
jects vere developed and conducted by onlversl ty-based school finance consul- 
tants* The special project, "Tne Relationship of School District Organization 
To State Aid Distribution Systems, M was directed by Clifford P. Hooker and 
conducted under ccntract between the Florida State Department of Education 
(National Educational Finance Project) and the Educational Research and 
Development Council of the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area, Inc. 

The findings and recommendations of the fourteen month study are contained 
in a two-part report. Part I, entitled "Patterns of School District Organiza- 
tion," contains basic documentation concerning the Impact of school district 
organization on state support programs. In part II, "Ceneral ization to State 
Finance Models,’ 1 is found a 48-state summary of school district organizational 
development (1932-1968)* In addition, part II contains a review of the litera- 
ture concerning local district organization, equalization of educational 
expenditures and the Intermediate unit. Further, the second report contains 
findings and analyses regarding the Interaction between fiscal conditions and 
school district reorganization In a sample of sixteen states, In the final 
section of the report, Pact it, generalizations to state finance models are 
presented, 

The contributions of many people vere significant in the coopletlon of 
this study. The contact person In each of the state education agencies 
provided valuable assistance In collecting and refining the data base. In 
addition, many other members of the state agencies, in the sixteen sample 
states in particular, gave of their time and energies during the visits of 
members of the project staff. Their assistance and willingness to share 
their knowledge of the systems, problems and attempts at solutions within 
their own states provided valuable Input to the study, A list of the 
primary contact person In each state la Included In Appendix 8. 

Research assistants vere Invaluable in the data gathering analysis and 
In the dayto day work which makes a research effort possible. In this 
respective vt recognize the efforts of John Feds, James Lindsay, David L. 
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Wettergren and John Young. Appreciation la extended to Dr. Thomas Stark 
and the staff and members of the Educational Research and Development 
Council of the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area, Inc. f or their eponorshlp 
and support throughout the four teen-month study period. We are Indebted 
to Helen Warhol and Thresla Moen who served as secretaries to the project 
staff throughout the study and In the preparation of the final manuscripts. 

In addition to the above Individuals, a number of other persons con- 
trlbuted directly to the data collection and content of the reports. The 
comprehensive character of the study reports Is a direct result of the fine 
cooperation of the many persons concerned vlth solving the organizational 
and fiscal problems of our state educational systems. The authors, however, 
assume full responsibility for the completeness and accuracy of the data 
and Interpretations presented. 



Minneapolis, Minnesota Clifford P. Hooker 

Spring, 1970 Project Director 

Van D. Mueller 
Associate Director 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Background t Lie Stud y 

The c «titutl<ms In all states contain language to the effect tnat the 
legislature as the responsibility for maintaining a thorough and efficient 
system of pi lie education free to all young people within certain age limits, 
In fulfill*? 4 this obligation legislatures have generally enacted statutes 
to permit the formation and reorganization of local school units. While most 
of the responsibilities for operating the schools have been delegated to these 
local units. Leg illy public education remains a function of the state. More- 
over, the UiiVed States Supreme Court in Brown v Board of Educat lon l held that 
educational opportunity vlthln a state must be made available to all on equal 
terms , 

State pj ^visions fer education generally fall far short of thla goal. 
Scarce stat c sources and faulty state aid distribution systems account for 

much of the served disparity in educational opportunity within states. 

LlVevi e . n&dequate local school district structure contributes to the 
pioblem. e condition Is often character laed by an overabundance of dis- 
tricts, rt which have limited resources and miniscule school populations. 

Other disi < have been gerrymandered to create islands of tax privilege 
for some, 1 ' leaving swamps of squalor for their neighbors. Joel S. Berke 
observe, the rrent fiscal conditions of American schoola and wrote: 

Raising adequate revenues for the support of education 
i threatening problem In a large proportion of the nation's 
tvtiool systems. There are, of course, exceptions: a limited 

number of enclaves with high nonres ldentlal taxable resources 
relative to the number of school children; some very wealthy 
suburban communities with high levels of residential property, 
income, and educational expectations; and some rural districts 
with stable or declining populations and relatively minimal 
educational demands. But in most cities, suburbs, and pre- 
dominantly rural areas heightened demand for educational 
services and salaries on the part of professionals and con- 
cerned parents are running head-on into local taxpayer revolts, 
state economy drives, and a pause in Increased federal spending. 

In many areas of the country, ve find that school shutdowns, 
the elimination of special projects, snd Increasing average 
clast alee are being seriously discussed ae necessary steps 
in the fact of fiscal crises.' 

Also, the flight of the more prosperous urban dwellers to the affluent 
suburbs and a subsequent tightening of lines between the central city and 
lit suburbs have introduced social, economic, and racial stratification at 
veil as geogrsphlc separation. On the basis of a comprehensive study in 
Michigan Cuthrle concludes: 
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Societies which have persisted longest throughout 
history appear to be those which have avoided vast 
social and economic differences among major segments 
of their populations. Clearly, the relative success 
of the United States in avoiding such extremes has 
been fostered significantly by the past successes of 
our schools. Today, however, because of a shortage of 
resources and an inappropriate distribution of the 
resources which are available, schools are no longer 
ao successful. The preservation of equal opportunity 
and the reality o*“ an open society wherein individuals 
rise or fall in accord with their interests and abilities 
demands a restructuring of present arrangements for the 
support and provision of school services. 

Equality of education is more a myth than a reality in many areas of the 
nation in J970» 



The legislatures in the several states are confronted with perplexing 
problems as they seek to satisfy constitutional mandates and court decrees 
relative to [,ood schools for all. Three options seem to offer some promise. 
The states can direct more resources to the school districts with the greatest 
need; establish regional or intermediate districts to collect and distribute 
taxes to local operating districts; and create a more efficient school dis- 
trict organization through legislative flat. 



Twenty-four states have adopted legislation forcing the abolition of 
certain types of school districts. However, political considerations have 
often deterred legislatures from bold action to reorganize schools. A few 
states have attempted to manipulate school aids in a fashion to encourage 
local districts to form stronger units through consolidation. Also, several 
states are experimenting with regional approaches which are calculated to 
equalize tax levies and the quality of schools in multi-county areas. The 
conditions which contribute to the success or failure of all these efforts 
are not un<>3rstood because there is a paucity of empirical research evidence 
to guide the decision-makers. 



Opposing forces appear to be operating in the area of school district 
reorganization. Concern for economical school operation has been a prime 
consideration in the move to develop more effective school district organi- 
zations in many states. At the same time, legislatures in some states have 
Increased state levels of school support under conditions that have sub- 
sidized Ineffective and inefficient administrative units. & likewise, state 
aids in metropolitan areas virtually insure a separate and unequal existence 
for cities and suburbs. 



State aid formulas are political responses to educational needs and may 
be classified as neutral, favorable, or negative with regard to school dis- 
trict reorganization. These responses are often generated without adequate 
theoretical and policy frameworks derived from empirical research. There is 
a dearth of research findings in the literature dealing with this problem. 
More knowledge is needed to develop conceptual models fer the distribution 
of the resources allocated to education in order to relate the educational 
institution to the emerging patterns of contemporary society . 1 



There is a conspicuous absence of reported research relative to the 
relationship between state aid distribution systems and school district 
organization. This is strange because many experts in school finance 
have noted that such a relationship does exist* However* there are no 
studies which have attempted to measure this relati*. ship. Therefore 
all of the knowledge is purely speculative. This may be true because 
only a few states have made direct grants to encourage the adoption of 
district organization plans. Moreover, the amount of money provided 
through incentive aids typically is very small when compared to the amount 
of money distributed through the general state support program, Few of 
the states have adopted financial penalties*, that is, deny some state monies 
to districts for failing to reorganize. Moreover, many states have pro- 
visions in the law which may actually discourage school district reorganiza- 
tion, These provisions take many forms. The most common one is a reduction 
in state aids to one or more partners in the reorganization with less aid 
available to the new district than is now being paid to the several separate 
districts. Another example pertains to a limitation on bonding capacity in 
the new. district. Also, some states have included sparsity factors in their 
state aid formulas which encourage the continuation of small inefficient 
d is trie ts . 

Therefore, the research reported in Parts I and II of this study is 
unique. It contains a study of those elements in state aid distribution 
systems which encourage or retard the reorganization of school districts. 

The need for such reorganization is widespread and continuing. The shift 
in population, change in economic factors, and technological advances urge 
that the organization for education respond to contemporary conditions. 

r t rposes of the Study 

The study has two major purposes. The objectives of the special project, 
as stated in the research contract, appear below: 

1. Investigate the relationship of state school aids to 
local school district organization. 

2, Examine the financing of regional oi intermediate units. 

In addition, several minor purposes of the study were enumerated in the 
research proposal. They were stated in question form, as follows; 

1, To what extent has school district reorganization reduced 
variations in tax-paying ability and expenditure per pupil 
within states? 

2, Has school district reorganization introduced greater 
stability and equity into tax structures? 

3, At what level of state support for education does the 
greatest amount of school district reorganization tend to 
take place? (This level may be expressed in a ratio to 
per pupil expenditure.) 
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4. What types of special Incentive aids ate associated with 
the greatest amount of school district reorganization? 

5. At what support levels must incentive aids operate in 
order to yield the greatest amount of reorganization 
activity among local districts? 

6. What factors in the state aid distribution system retard 
school district reorganization? 

7. What factors in state aid distribution plans discourage 
the consolidation of central city and suburban school 
districts? 

8. What legal provisions are associated with the greatest 
amount of school district reorganization? 

9. How do state aid systems relate to the trend toward 
decentralization of policy-making in large cities? 

10. What is the potential for utilizing intermediate or 
regional units to collect and distribute local taxes? 

The primary thesis of this study is that an understanding of the relation 
ship of school district reorganization to s^ate aid distribution systems will 
provide a needed input to Phase IV of the National Educational Finance Project 
which proposes to design model programs of school support. 

School District Organization Defined 

Education is recognized as a function of the state. As a result, state 
legislatures, subject to constitutional provisions, have the authority to 
establish, maintain, and regulate schools. Thus the legal powers held by 
school districts are those delegated to them by the state. School districts 
are purely creatures of the state and as such have no ini ^.rent powers. They 
may be created or abolished and their powers may be increased or diminished 
at the will of the state. 

The legal restructuring of school districts is referred to as school 
district reorganization. Such restructuring normally involves the combin- 
ing of one or more school districts into a single larger administrative unit. 
However, the division of existing districts, such as large cities or counties, 
into smaller administrative units is also a type of school district reor- 
ganization. This type of reorganization, which creates additional school 
districts rather than abolishing existing ones, should not be confused with 
the internal modification of administrative organizations. Several large 
school systems have moved toward such internal modification or ^decentraliza- 
tion. ,r However, the units created by this process have no state delegated 
powers. Therefore, this type of internal restructuring can logically be 
described aa administrative procedure, rather than school district reorgan- 
ization. 
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The creation of new or the modification of existing intermediate or 
regional units with state delegated powers which are held Jointly or shared 
with local school districts represents still another form of school dis- 
trict reorganization. The reorganization in this instance may represent 
a change in the physical boundaries of the unit or It may refer to a 
redlstt ibution of powers between regional units and local school districts. 

An example of the latter is a transfer of taxing authority from local school 
districts to intermediate units to achieve a greater degree of equalization 
of tax effort. This form of reorganization may be combined with the division 
of large existing school districts into smaller units. Such proposals have 
been advanced as partial solutions to the problems besetting urban schools. 

The dimension and breadth of school district reorganization is truly 
enormous, Fitzwater* and other authors have identified all of the following 
types of school district reorganization which are occurring simultaneously 
in the United States: 

1. Continued progress in eliminating non-operating districts. 

2. The requirement in an increasing number of states that all 
reorganized districts be unified (organized to operate both 
elementary and high schools) ; a related requirement Is that 
territory of the state be In a district maintaining a high 
school „ 

3. The Inclusion of more than one small high school district 
in a reorganized district. 

4. The merging of previously established small reorganized 
units into enlarged reorganized units, in other words 
reorganizing the reorganizations. 

5. The merger of small or medium-sized city districts with 
the open county districts surrounding them. 

6. Merging all or nearly all of the territory of a county 
Into a single administrative unit. 

7. The formation of large suburban districts adjoining 
major cities. 

8. The merger of independent city districts and adjoining 
county school districts. 

9. The formation of separately organized regional high school 
districts embracing the territory of several town (or town- 
ship) school districts has been a developing trend in some 
New England states and in New Jersey. 

10. The creation of intermediate or regional units with state 
delegated powers. 
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11. The devision of large city districts into smaller units. 

12. The gradual elimination of the office of county superin- 
tendent of schools . 

Research Procedure and Conduct of the Study 



The procedure established and executed on this research project gen- 
erated knowledge about the relationship of state financial aid programs 
and school district reorganization as outlined below: 

1. Identified on the basis of a survey of the 48 contiguous state 
support provisions concerning school district reorganization 
and other provisions in the law which affect school district 
reorganization; ^ 

2. Utilized data derived from the above survey, selected a sample 
of states which presented a range of situations which may have 
had impact upon school district organization, 1 Among the 
criteria for selection of states included in the sample are: 

a) Fiscal provisions for school district reorganization, 

b) Fiscal capacity of school districts within states, 

c) Sparsity and density of population, 

d) Number of school districts, 

e) Historical development of school district organization in 
the state, 

f) Geographical and topographical considerations, and 

g) Regional concepts of local control of education. 

3. Obtained the following data in the selected sample of states. 

12 

a) Level of expenditure per pupil from 1948-1968. Expendi- 
tures were categorized by fund, type and by size of districts. 
Fund types include maintenance, capital outlay, and debt service. 

b) Level of ptate support for education in the districts. Aids 
applicable to the funds listed above were utilized. Correction 
aid for sparsity and premium aid for reorganization was of 
special Interest. 

c) Nature of the aid distribution formulas legislated during the 
20-year period and the years they were put into effect. The 
elements of the formalins were categorized by the fund types 
identified above. 

d) Local school tax rates in the districts for the 1967-68 period. 

e) Progress of school district reorganization Including the number 
of districts of various types by year during the period. 

f) The statutes pertaining to intermediate districts were acquired. 
The amount of state and local funds received and distributed by 
the intermediate units was obtained. 

g) The statutes pertaining to reorganization were obtained. Also, 
related statutes which deter or encourage the consolidation of 
urban and suburban dictricts in metropolitan areas were examined. 
These statutes pertained to teacher retirement, tenure, and 
certification systems. 



4. Analyzed the data collected to enable comparisons over time 
among educational expenditure levels of state support, local 
property, tax rates, amount and type of incentive aids, 

Incidence of factors In the state aid formula which deter 
school district reorganization, and changes In the number 
of school districts, 

Overview of "Generalization to State Finance Models” 

The chapters which follow are primarily devoted to a systematic examina- 
tion of the study’s ten research questions in the context of the general data 
base presented In Fart I "Patterns of School District Organization." 

Chapter I, "Introduction" introduces the problem and stresses the Impor- 
tance and timeliness of research concerned with the relationship of school 
district organization to state aid distribution systems. The analytical 
design and study procedures are briefly described, and an operational defini- 
tion of school district organization Is presented. 

Chapter 11 is devoted to a state-by-state description of local school 
district governmental arrangements, legal bases and trends In number of dis- 
tricts by type during the period 1932-1968. Included In the state profiles 
is identification of pertinent legislation along a time line. 

A review and analysis of the literature is presented in Chapter HI, 

The focal points are the process of school district reorganization and the 
implications of state finance programs and incentive aids, the implications 
of equalization of expenditures, for education, and the regional approach to 
taxation of property for financial support of local school districts, 

Chapter IV examines the relationship of state school aids to local school 
district organization. The findings and analyses from the selected sample 
of sixteen states are described In terms of the study's major research ques- 
tions. The chapter analyzes the differences in how legislation and finance 
features encourage or discourage reorganization and concludes with presenta- 
tion of analyses. Included are the results of model development and testing. 

Alternative regional property taxation plans are analyzed in Chapter V. 

The findings from the application of seven alternative taxation Models to 
each of the forty-eight sample regions are presented. The equalization effects 
of each plan are reviewed according to their impact on fiscal disparity of the 
local school districts within the respective regions. 

Chapter VI, the concluding chapter In this volume, opens with the presenta- 
tion of conclusions drawn from the findings presented in Chapter TV and V, 
proceeds to generalizations to state finance models and concludes with a state- 
ment of needed additional research. 
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The Information contained in Appendix E provides additional sixteen- 
state statistical data, correlation coefficient matrices on school district 
sire and selected fiscal variables, and summary data on state aid distribu- 
tion systems. The contents of Appendix D provides a detailed description 
of the sampling criteria utilized in the study and a summary of the sampling 
plan for selection of local school districts and regional units. Other 
appendices provide lists of cooperating states and National Educational 
Finance Project personnel, a listing of state education agency cooperating 
personnel and a description of the special project staff* 

A glossary of terms and list of selected bibliographical references are 
also Included. 
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SUMMARY 
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i 
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i 



The analyses and model derivations <»■* t-kio 1 /at 

Generalizations to State Finance M^e?s) are based on (Part “i 

in Part I: Patterns of School District Organization ? nJf. reported 

related information from states 8 "J zatlo "> ln addition to the 

in the sample. The tvo-p«t reoo^of ?i- U " lt8 ; and local school districts 
relationship of state school SunnortL*!^ a y et « matl c examination of the 
and the examination of the financing of educat< C ° 01 lstr J ct organization 
mediate unit basis Is designed to °" a reglonal °n inter- 

problems of Inequality The restructure "** P er spectlves for solving the 
organization and financial suooo^ of ^ ?* pr V" t •«•»«««<•«• for the 
the professional educator and pollcy-m!ker°allke V ^he 1 ? f 8 ° a * worth y °‘ 
from this research study will honefullv lit! Th lnf °raatlon derived 
in considering the general need fo! change? * *° lncrea8ed nationality 
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Districts," The Relationship of School District Reorganization to State Aid 
Distribution Systems - Prrt I: Patterns of School District Organization. 

National Educational Finance Project Special Study No. 11, 1970. 
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^For further elaboration on emerging concepts of state school support 
see J. Alan Thomas, Robert Jewell, and Arthur E. Wise, Full State Funding 
of Schools . a mimeographed paper prepared for the Education Commissions of 
the States, March, 1970. 

Q 

For a treatise on this topic see Clifford P, Hooker and Van D. Mueller, 
Equal Treatment to Equals--A New Structure for Public Schools In the Kansas 
City and St. Louis Metropolitan Area s, A Report to the Missouri School Dis- 
trict Reorganization Commission, June 1969. 

o 

C. 0. Fitzwater, State School System Development (Denver: Education 

Commission of States, 1968) pp. 20-21. 

^Hooker and Mueller, op . clt . The Relationship of School District Reo r- 
ganization to State Aid Distribution Systems - Part It Patterns of School 
District Organization . 

^See Appendix D for detailed treatment of sampling design and listing 
of state, regional, and local district stratification pattern. 
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See Appendix E for summary of data by state and type of local district. 
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CHAPTER II 
STATE PROFILES 



Introduction 



During the twenty year range of interest for this study, most states 
have experienced a decrease In the number of school districts. This can 
be expected, as in the period 1948-68, approximately 90,000 school districts 
have disappeared on a national level. In those states that have not experi- 
enced a reduction in the number of school districts, one is likely to find 
some type of county unit, or in the case of a few smaller states, an actual 
increase in districts resulting from an attempt to impose cooperative or 
regional units on the basic local achool district structure. In Chapter IV 
and Chapter VI of this volume, it is suggested that only occasionally has 
it been a single legislative provision or financial feature, unless of a 
mandatory nature, that is given credit for providing major impetus for school 
district reorganization. More often it has been a combination of factors or 
a total legislative package that has been assembled which encouragss reor- 
ganization activity. Also, it is evident that similar pieces of legislation 
or financial features do not always have the same impact in each state. 

To provide a visual display of how different types of legislation have 
been utilized to encourage, school district reorganization, this chapter 
presents a longitudinal profile and descriptive narrative for the time period 
1948-68 for the forty-eight states described as being contiguous. Alaska and 
Hawaii are excluded due to limitations involved in developing a twenty-year 
profile for these two states which were admitted to the Union in 1959. Basic 
statistical data was just not available. The longitudinal profiles and 
accompaning narratives contain information on the reduction of the type and 
total number of school districts over the time period of this study, per- 
centage reduction is noted and discussed where appropriate. In addition, 
information is presented on a chronological basis regarding legislation 
adopted that pertains to school district reorganization, Where necessary, 
pre-1948 data is cited to establish continuity and provide the groundwork 
for understanding subsequent legislation. The profiles were not developed 
to demonstrate a "cause and effect" relationship between the legislative 
variables and reduction of school districts, but rather to graphically display 
the legislation that was present during times of reorganization activity. 

The basic procedure for developing these profiles was to use the state 
legislative descriptions presented in Chapter II, Part I of this publication 
in conjunction with the Basic Statistical Profiles contained in Appendix E, 
Part I. 
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ALABAMA 

1959 

School systems 
within county 
systems 



1927 

County 

Board* 



i 

i 

i 

! 



JBREAKDCWN UNKNOWN 
ELEMENTARY ONLY 
SECONDARY ONLY 
UNIFIED 
OTHER 





In 1949 Alabama had 1C 8 school district* in the state. By the fall of 1968 this 
number had changed to l?0, an Increase of 12. 

Provisions for the consolidation of schools can be found as early as 1927 when the 
reaponalbll Ity for the administration snd supervision of all public schools In the state 
wa i vested In county boards of education under direction of the state board of education. 
County superintendents could recownend the consolidation of schools within the county, 

The number of districts has shown s slight Increase over the years. After 1959 leg- 
islation providing the legal basis for the organisation of a school system within the 
prescribed basic county board system, but separate and apart from any legal upper echelon 
school authority Alabama has had sn increase in approximately 6 districts. 
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ARKANSAS 
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m3 1950 

Organisation leg- United 

legation clarifying county 

procedure regarding school 

alteration of achool district 

districts. 



1947 

Provisions for dis- 
solution and annexation 
of school districts 
after an election Is held. 



1969 

Financial 

incentive 

for reorg- 

anlcstlon 

as well as 

mandatory 

requirements. 



BREAKDOWN UNKNOWN 
ElEMEN t ART ONLY 
SECONDARY ONLY 
UNlfCO 
OTHER 





The major thrust toward school district organisation occurred In Arkansas between 
1943 and 1951. In 1944 Arkanaas had 2,451 school districts whereas the 1951 total was 
down to 425. 

Curing this period of time three major pieces of legislation were passed that seemed 
to have sn Impact on reorganization . To 1943 an act was passed clarifying some of the 
basic procedural problems regarding alteration of school district boundaries. In 1947 
the legislature amended the state statutes to Include provisions for dissolution and 
annexation of school districts within the county after at\ election is held. In 1950 the 
legislature provided for the creation in each county of a united school district composed 
of all school districts within the county having less than 350 students. 

Between 1951 and 1963 the number of school districts gradually decreased from 425 to 
394. In 1969 legislation was enacted Incorporating financial incentives with mandatory 
features to encourage school district reorganization. it Is too early to Judge the Impact 
of thia law. 
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ARIZONA 



lute 

Lav Prt-lHI 
and haa rtrulmd 

tha IIM 




Pro* 11*1 to I HI tbart bart bat* oo *ajor U|falHf%t tnactatutt that bava had a 
•a}er i*ptet m tebool JittrUt raer|anltatt»&. n*a JUttltt bad taan tiiabllibtd a» 
baalc wit fat taboo! aHlalitcat tois bafort tfc* parted cf tMi ttody »r>4 rtaalnt 
ao to tba praaant fi;. 

tbat* *m )** tebool dlatrUta in Atluu H 1MI, Ovtr tba paat tvtotj ftan IS 
dlattictl hn iraJatllj ba*« tlUHatad tti«1tln| la tba traaoit m taial. 

f 

t 



! 
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California 



IS 



1964 

Financial 
l acta live* 
for ttei- 
fiolted 
dtmlcti . 

L947 

Ijcpanalon of 1945 
U|I<Ui1m« 



Optional Raor- 
gaaltatlon Act. 
Eatabllahtd a 
• tat* rtorfto- 
ttatloo comlaaioe. 






Jncreaied 
rot* of 
atat* board 
of aduCatlOJI. 



1951 

Optional r*org*«- 
flatten II in* 
Chin*** to ftoanc* 
progra*. *nd tram* 
port at ton alia. 



1959 

Mil tar plan* 
for teorgin* 
tiatloo vara 
raqjlred. 




tn 1945 aa act titled optional Peorganltatf on of School DlitHc'i ^ tltctora" 
pro ld«d * practical «mbi for tba f I f a t tin* 1ft th* atat*** hlilorp fer fcrnlng unified 
dlameti and can ba pointed to m a UgnlfUant plica of leglalitCoa for a chief* In tha 
auatat of • chool dlatrUta Ift 1145*41 of 7,561 to a 1954*65 total of 1,934, a radix t Ice of 
alftoit otx*fo*Ufc. tetveaa 194g and 1156 appronlnelatp non *fr pat ating ard aleeantatp 

•chool dlitrlcta vara altalnatad. A Stat* CoaaliilM m School Plittlcti, I eg local Man* 
atnd Coonlaaiofit* and local Satrap Comlttiti vara eatabltahed to forvulet# plana and ircoa* 
wnditlwi for aalftcatlon or other taorgml tatloe of tcHool district!, ta 194? tfcla legla- 
la t loo via aapaoded spot 6p r«acrlti| i»a uttrlctlre voting r*q»f ratvnta and giving nott 
pevar to tba local »«ivep civnltceaa. 

t* 1949 another aatiaa of aeeodeentt vara added to tha 1945 Halite, fha if45 State 
CcaalulM vat 4Ltt*W*4 *t 4 ita p<**t transferred to tba Stall bear# of tdacatlefi. Ancther 

• Igninraftt mahaet at this t lax vat tha Mtrdatorp milUihent *f a * chool dlatrlct 
tecrgaoliatlo* remittee U irirjf covntp accept faa ftaoeluo. la 1151 legialatlo* *rcvtJed 
aa optional reorgMf eatioft plan along vlth letting forth Valt change* ta tha K*a»1 Ititlea 
All and Tranapor tat toft Aid Frogto*. 

If 1959 tatter plant for raorgaalrat loft vita repaired to Va i»5altut ftp county tea* 
ftltteaa *o later that Scptaadar 15, 1949. Theie plana vara toetcernad vlth achocl dlatrlct 
etgaaltatlo* ritblft tha tovntp. Pro* 1960 to 1964 tha auafcer ©f ichool dlatrlct* dropped 
fro* 1,696 to 1,545. Nrlaf tha taw period of time dlatrlct# vlth eleoaatatp achoola only 
derraaled 6p clot* ta vblla dlatrlct# containing both tl****tary and iicoedarp achoolt 

Increased bp fortp*alna. tbla vevll itea to Indicate actio* oo th* pan of tha covntp 
coftftltteea. tha 1964 taglaUtvro provided a on* loteatlv; lands fer thota dlatrlct* that 
had reotgaftltad ot vwll agrai to do aa. tha ptwltloft Increased tba foundation program 
for *ofa efficiently orgeeltad dlatrlcti. la 1964 tha nvober ef dlitrlctt bed dec reared 
froft 1,694 la IK4, U • tatai 0 f 1,95?. 

Through hailcaltp per* I rain lagtilatleft th* radar af athoal dlatrlct* Ift California 
Ul d tHP*d ftoft M** La 1H9-44 u a 1941 tatai #< 1,1U. Mtveat 1M* 46 t* a 1HI 
total *1 MM. latvftdft 1HM4 tha Md«t *1 non-operating Hairier# baa dropped fro* 11? 
t* l| th* artir af iktaatitf ©ntp dlittlctl fro* 1, 621 t* ?Mj tha aaa h t *f tacoedarp 
**lp dlattltt* fro* 196 ta Wit «6lta at t>* »*•* Una tha amber *1 dlatrlct# vlth **1p 

• lavaal afp end aataaflff ochooll hea Inctiaied fro* )? ta m, 

23 
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COLORADO 



1949 

Stati Coorali- 
■ loner sod 
County Coo* 
rlttcti given 
Initiative to 
develop reor- 
gan (rational 
pi ana. 



1951 

Opposition 
tc reor- 
ganise Ion 
forced alow 
down. 

1952 

Dll treated 

dlitriet 

aid. 



1957 

Reot genital Ion 
encour ■ ged t>y 
litlilattod 
calling for 
equalisation of 
burdens and 
btneflta of educe* 
tlon. State 
financed planning 
coral t tee a. 



1965 

Spsrslty factor 
to itet« aid 
peegraa - tndebt- 
edneee features 
revised. 

1964 

Mandatory feature* 
added to supplement 
1957 legislation. 




la 1944 Colorado had 1170 school districts, lb* state's First real district reor* 
ga&lietlea pregtsn via Initialed la 1949 when county coavilttes* wets set up to help s 
state comln looet In developing reor gaols atloa plane. Tbs tcrat nlorer mi glvsa power 
to approve county plena sod no reorgaolrst loa could be brought to a vote without Ms con- 
tent. Ourirg the first tw» years after the liglilatlea thlrty-sevio new dlilrlcti were 
eatatltitsd hit the total number »*i reduce* hy over tweaty-f I ts percent. Kecrganti at loo 
activity retched At ps»* t* V950 when tv*nty*alh# reorganltal low electloei oat of thirty* 
eight were puled oa ferotally hy the voter c. Aewndnests were enacted In 1951 *lch 
restricted contlowed progeeaa. The tint series of tsctgsnltatioa Initiation expired 
lat| I, 1154. 

la 1951 the leglaUtwr* passed the District Crgsaliatloa get which embodied sib y 
festwres el the 1949 1e|li1stlo«. An increase of ri orgeat is lien activity followed tMs 
act as eiilentel hy the fact that the tmtnber ef school districts dropped frow 947 If 
1957 to 522 la 1959. ta 1H3 the a a motion of bended Indebtedness be carte a feature of 
t sot gatltat too laglilatloe. the 1914 legislators provided senditory provision* cUelnatlng 
CevMy llgh tcheel Districts and their co-tenant elsaeatary districts by feHslry 1, 1965. 

by the fall of 1968 the mr&er *f school dlatrtcts la she stats bad dropped to 111 
f re* a 1941 total of 1.644. All nce-operatlng flttitcti hare been elUinatsd and those 
districts operating roly *1e**M»ry schools hart dropped free 1,455 I* 1941 1* three. 

Dating this lias t lee the ewnbar of dlelrlctk operating etseentary and secondary ichoeli 
has Irctealed trow HI be 171. 
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CONNECTICUT 



1949 



196? 



tich to vn to 
bj I ntaln COQ- 
tcol of public 
schools and 
va* to b« con- 
sisted • icbool 
district* 



Financial 

tOCSQtlvC 
and leg- 
islation 
encbur 1|1 d| 

TtllOOfel 

dlatrlcta. 




tn th# Connecticut lljtifstutt evicted s In Stating that each trvn vsi to 
silttain tha control of all iN public icHodI* within Its Holts and for this pjrpve 
was to bo a school dltltlct with all tha pcvttt and purpoaes thereof. In reiHty ft 
dll not drastically altar iV» nwt*ber si school llitrlttl bat it did not a clearly define 
the or fa nit at tonal sttwcut* lot t«v«rMn| theta districts. 

It till Connect I tit bad PI school districts. *1 llputtt hart gtovn by 

aloost W percent ftes I HI to IHI the of districts has rtiMiW fairly constant 

(P* (a IMf). The sirs of the itWI district has increased tons tstently. In IIS* let 
•sample, Connate icat had only 6? districts with ortt 500 enrollment while by l Pi this 
lltaft had drabled (IUj. 

]a IH7 tho legislature enacted provisions Including loot financial Incentive through 
th# aac of ki*i aid and arhool baildlrg grants for the encouragement of regional «<ho«1 
districts, li e 191? there has been an Increase Co fowl repo, allrad districts (1*111 lo 
the past two pare* 
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f 



Si 

i 

I 

I 



I 



OEL AWARE 

L965 

Second ovAjor 
comltt<« 
rccoGiatndi' 
tlDii prompt! 
1968 naodatory 
UfiilltUr. 

1968 

HaoJjtory reor- 
ganisation. 




192 L 
School 
dlitr let 
lyitca 

eatabllahed. 



1951 

lecocrneodit Ion 
of plan for 
ttor lanital Ion. 



School dlitrlct organliatlon Initiation In Delaware dataa back to the early 1920 '* 
when both aril* area and ratal dtitrtcta vnre iitaMlahtf by the state le|lalatute. 

School district tipri^tutlon »ai dttcemd a rusher of tlwi over the yeara bat with 
virtually bo legislative aeiion fetjUIng. tn 1961 a school Survey coaolttee recoiwnended 
red li tr let Ing. their noth malted In a ce-jptebenil*e at*fy aod report on reorgan I tat ton 
that via |teea tn the legltlitwre In 1951 . This report, which reeoortfrxfed draittc revisions 
tn the mating or |*nlrat tenet ttroctvre, did not malt In any specific legislation bat 
• taned t* lart hod aa isaedtata lapact on tha attestation of reorganlaatlon actlvlt*. tinea 
1952 «ha a the atate baf 111 achool dtatrlcta to 1568 ahen there were only 50 dtrtrl ta there 
baa been • decteaaa of over 50 portent. 



fa 1945 tha Corttnon Connlttee on Education Inav stated another aterfy lAlth Had con* 

• IderaMa inpact on reorgaat * it I on. In ita report It recota-ended a reduction of the extit- 
I ng 51 dtatrlcta to 25 loclodiag vocational achool dlatrlda. Tbit report provided fepatua 
for 19(1 lc|tilatlon which Uterallv teplaced exlitlng coder. It October 6 , 1968 the Slate 
loard of Education .© prepare plana of Morgen tut Ion for each achool district. Alle*- 
tn| for appeal, on or before Barth I, 1149 the State foard of f dotation wai to ftnallie 
thaae plat and by Jaty I, 19(9 all propoaed achool dlatrleta contained In the plana wert 
to be constituted and knows al reorgartfed achool dlitrlcti. 
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ktT.I.VJaiT.. .TlAatU 
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FLORIDA 



IMS 

COOitltUttDO of 
Florlii vii lodged 
to create a county 
boitd crganixitlon. 



19M 

Legtstat too rtpnli 
rafarinc* to achool 
truittn and titib* 
Hihaa school board* 



UNIFIED 

OTHER 





Th* IMS Co*i*t It vt Ion of Morifi aitnbllah«4 a county school futtict tmtit t;itn 
which vii modified through • IMF aa*ndk*nt ttcilliif a tooaty Soirl organ! t»Uo®. 

The Con it it at I on of IKI revised tb* above fc>r tat tj excluding referent* to the 4li* 
trlct School ttoltitt ititfng that cacti count y eonsc.il a school 4UitWt »i*3 thst 

two tt note (ontlguOus eourtlcf, a^ofl rota of 1 1 a electors of each county puriuAnt t r law. 
My h* eon*!oo4 Into one achool district. All school diltrlef* fa territory not Included 
In reboot 4 lot e lets to ikS county of tha atilt rhatL V* corsolflaiei Into m School 
district. 

reorganisation activity la Hot Ida hat not beta evident fn earns of a ftttiifi la the 
f»uwh*t of achool dlstllets. In If*? that* wars I? school districts ia Motida vh lit tho 
1*$t figure li caectly the ins. Thl* number eottsiyonda to tt« c««bit of counties fn the 
liatt. rhart hai beta activity within tha county structure dating thll of Its* at 

iridenctd by the fact that tha water of one-trachar districts hai beta reduced fro* a 
1HB total of *K> to a ml flfura of 1). 
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GEORGIA 



IH6 UJ1 

County botrli Cl* 0/ Hninelil 

glvan right to withholding to 

coaaoltdjt* aoeouroft cm* 

ochool* la aolldatloo. 

county. 



BREAKDOWN UNKNOWN 

UNiflCD 

OTHER 





t* MM lagiilatloo v«« aitablfthlng county Olatrltta. In 1H4 county W*r4t 

*f tlMitlM mm (IfU tM tight to tMiilUitt too «t nor* ittiMti Into on* it bool I* 
ib*tr county If In tbalr oylnlon, tk# wolfar* of tb* achooti *n4 tb* Wit Ulittit *f th« 
Wit* f*|otr*4 it. In MSI th* laglilttut* pro* 1 4*4 that tb* itili cnII uitbb*l4 ciyltil 
oatlay allatnanti fro* achool 41itrlttl tb* *t*t* 4oy**t***t foil ibool4 coniolllit*. 

In I til C**t|(* bad Ml ubeol ItiUltt* In tb* tuti Wtrui In IHh tbay ba4 }}). 

I* btl*f tW p»tt*M ti tb* ttlt **t*il(*b**nt of county 41atrlctt along vlth ftt+ltHv 
lt|l*lat to* to allow tnWHWcnt dlttrlcti to fain tb* county 41atrtct, Tb* IMI trr 
aneout*g*4 tb* county flittttti t* cont*114at* twit tocol ItHrlcti. In MSI ftiiutt 
h*4 W*n ifflttl t* holy coo*#U4attoo by uMbWt4tn| ciyltil outlay Mr**nta to 4mtltta 
lb* *t«t* 4*y*ttno»t faata about* coo*atl4*t*. 

A1 though llttt* chant* baa con* about In tarn* of tba ounbat of acboot 4litrlcta, 0 vat 
1,000 acboola bint Wan a I Ulna tad through con lot 14 at ton f run 1WI-M. tba laitilittou b*a 
taint t*4 In a 4f*ille r*4ucl(o« *t>4 altntnatlon of eoc-tutMt acboola aa tbo nuubar uaa 
1,15* lo 1 HI tltli tba Mil total Wiag mo. 
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IDAHO 



19*7 

Faabody Survey 
State Coen t *- 
• toa otwf county 
coonltt** tih 
Initiative. | tor . 
lAnttatloQ p larva 
wtra auodatory, 



1951 

Ka&datcry 
proviaiocii 
rtpailad 
and replaced 
by petition 
procedural. 



1961 

All areal 
of itata 
forcid to 
r*ot|inlift. 
county board* 
aboltahad tn 
r actionized 

couctlea , 



1961 

raraliiUi 

lag Lalat ton 

adopted. 

Lapaed 

dlatrlcta 

abolished. 




In 1 9* 3 - ** Kabo bad 1 >00 lefcccl dlattleti. lb* atata lagan ■ tarrganltatloa progra* 

In 1941 wlib rbat v j» known aa tba litMjr aatvay. THI* a«rray encouraged 194? legislation 
vhleb eitabllibed a Stata Xeof goslrit Idfi Conalaalon and ewitj conml 1 1 act to take tbo 
(nit (at laa la prontotlng roof gan I title*. 

9a0f gar iiattrfi planning taei*a and tlitiai of dlatrlcta vara aatabllibol to 

wbtcb all f*«rtanfrad district* bad to bolon* by J»ly 1 4 1949. ly tb* fall of 1949 ©y«t *1 
pare ant of im area 1* too atata *a* I* a reorganltad dlattUt. ty 19M rv«r 600 dlattleti 
operating eleoaatary school » only war a allataatal. t« 19)1 (bo legislature paaaad *« ewood* 
font repealing tbo provision repairing mandatory reorganization without a wot* f«t all 
«mr eorganlted territory altar 19)1, ta It* plat* wat a him whereby tvoMiltli of tb* 
|«a1l(lH wotara (a any araa of a renrtaniral district towld petition tb* atata board to 
separate and Hcch parr of an adjoining district. Favor tholes*, ractg anl tat loo continue! 
aa tiUroctd by tbo drop In dlattleti fro* a 111' total of 211 to a I960 figure of 1)6. 

In 1961 tHo legislature tnaeiad a peevlaton whereby all atcat of tb* atata *ete to Ha 
raorgantrad by J»na >0, 1961. Co*tty boarfa wn abollabol It rtorganliod counties. TMa 
»ai foil owed op by 19*1 legislation ganorally faraliilr* la natrrt bat which atao act *y 
nethlnaty for tbo dtaaoKtng of notvopor at Irg dlatrlcta. by tbo (all of 1969 Idaho bad 
a 1 Ini natal all non- op* rating districts. Sine* 19*1 tbo <w«Sai of athoel dlatrlcta have 
dropped by ont W portent to a total of II), tleweatary oely dtitrleti bad bean radical 
f too ?69 to 9 and that* vat a w district* operating only trtenfiti aebooli. 
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ILLINOIS 

1945 19*7 

Couaty Cocan It tea a Cotarunlty'Polt 

un-itr th* Urtdai* icbool dutrlct 

iljlp of county Uv encourage* 

*up« r inter*}* nt U-gr*de 

taka lottlatiaa din r let t. 

for dtvelopirg 
r*org«ni«*tioa 
plan*. 





In 1HB llllnoSa b»l a tcUl of 9.V$S flitiltti 1,724 d wh.Uk rp*nt«4 O^if 

ele-ntntary achocta. ly 1952 tb* total tnribar of diatrlcta had le*« federal to 3«413 vMl* 
th©>* Jliiilrt* operating «tl; e We* at try ItkooW tctaWJ • tilLtlitl of eppm* 

Wital? 9 .tOC. 

tkla nlxtfal tMft attiiVattf Wg»rr to 1945 *M 1947 1 1| 111 »1lon 

fir«t 7f«flM for a $t«ti CoaaiiilM an! <©Mty tMaitUn to toafict itadlti isf ptapar© 
ariieltallea fli.v. ti IM 1 a aebaol liatiUt Iw tai paaiti » 

12*|l»4a 4l*ttlct«. float •( tki ttor|iaiilt(M rock flic* l*U«tn tv« iflrttlM lata »f 
tha c wary* Ity* unit In (la*t *o1y, 19*7} Ji4 |H*. hetfftg Ou( p*il©4 artr I MO 

kSmI llatvftia **r« lUtlaiuf, 

Ibroogb katlttlly jtt nil t Iva Wglaiatla* r**pl*4 with lrrlt\ of a tat a oil U a r *3l 
ItiUitd, 1 1 ) inc 1 1 hi! 4te>7ftl to 1.279 Harriet* Vy tb* fell of IHP, a tHocHafl of 
•ypT o*i anal} 90 per c# t . 
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INDIANA 



1951 

School survey 
contain Ion 
created to 
atudy jchool 
finance and 
•chool district 
rfor gaolti t Lon, 



m5 1959 

Metropolitan State CocntiUon 

•chool con- and county toa- 

aolldatlOD i»ltt«ea created 

lev, at raeult of 

icbocl corpora* 
t ion reorganlie- 
lion lew* Financial 
iocantWe* preatnt 
In atate eld prograa. 




In 19M there vtf# apj-rcilfcai a 1 w arboel dlftlrleta in Indiana, fey July 1, 1969 

Ihil number had been reduced be erer 90 torrent to a flgute of only ill. Tbe rajet portion 
of (Me reduction Mi taten place between tbe ytara ||J> end 1 969 aa there were itill ever 
1,000 ichocl dlftrlcti U (be itete tn 1959* 

tn 1951 a atbocl tirrci cnrlulrt war created to atwdy achool finance and acbool 
lltttUl Utarae^itt^i of tMi rovwtialon vet# 1 m tr mortal la activating 

a great deal eF (Mereai la reer genl let lea* In 1955 the liglalatara railed tbe Metropolitan 
Fcbotl Cocaolldat Ifrri law vbltfc bad Kitted lagict on reoryanl ratio*. 

5 95? » , wndi > etiU did little t« Klaulite rent ganlritlon activity tut la 11*9. the General 
Aaicefcly patted algnificent liglilatlen entitled tbe School Corporation Her git- 1 rat too tew. 
Machinery via art *p to enable cltteenl In each ef tbe cenmtitt to etwJy tbeir ova trfcoel 
et|i«!nt(ea tat 1 ,* and to IntUvtf change when they be'. I a red lapreseoent via needed, i 
State fonmiitlofi end eev*tt (Miitliri vera created to aaalat tbe people In tbeir effort! 
and although itodled of • retool corporation organlrettoa vet a repaired by lav, tH« lav did 
not rrgalre any « barrel it a Mjotlty of the local cltlrcn* did not rent tbe». 
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ta IHJ*U l«*i bad d,|St school diittlcte. la IMS l«|lllatlcm on anactad rii«lrlft| 
county Voirdl of education to conduct atudtct and promote dlittlct reot|anitetloa. la ill) 
county i/itcM beciae a Out of the Iavi pvbtJe achool lyilea. Independent or eoctollJattd 
ichool dtattlcta anntlnt to be part el the county eyetea could do eo upon raj or It; vote ef 
the votera la the dlitel't. ly IKI the of ditttlcta Mill totaled ijll. 

fa US) eetenaive leilalstlre cbaniee v« re •+!*. All ef the eld legal prerlalene ter 
• fNcttnf boundary tbanyei vote cepeatea and general chenget (a the reorganisation In 
were eattneive. ly H'4 the aunfcer of dlatrlcte bad 1 beta reduced te J.ISI. 

la li|«lflt;«l le| lalattoa vat panel requiring all county board! of education to 
laltlete larrayt and atudlca for the fur yet* of pt footing ttorgaMiitloa. Th*ae aludlet* 
ubltb uate to be cooyleted by July l ( 1151, area to bare itlmlatel reorgi&le atlon activity 
ae erldeocel by a decreaaa to 2,022 district! by mo. tH of theae diittlcte *tt» non* 
operating end JS2 bed only ele«*nt»ry schools. 

la IKS legislation vat passed declaring that all inn of the itite rare *8 be to 
districts ealctaialni It (radii Vy July I, 14(1. The f.|| lupact of tbla wnditorj leg* 
Illation caa be area by noting that by the fall of IHft the nwnVtt of ditttlcta bad 
dec teal *1 to *$l. Oely one rd only tn elementary diittlcte ealated at 

that live. 
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to 1945 acbool llattlct reorganisation legislation an enacts* treating county coa> 
alttaca npownl to raorgaalae acbool dlctrlctJ vltbovt a vota of tba coocataod. 

tetveaa 1945 tod 194? over 2,400 acbool dlatrleta vara allnloate*. la }#* «f 194? tba 
laaaaa Mptana Coart Mid tba 1945 act tod a 194? aoaodoaat mMitltitlMil on tbt 
ground* that tMy eMitltitrl ta tap topar datagatloo al la g la 1 a tl povet ta covety cm* 
•Itteea. ta (941 tbtta vara 5,44) acbool dlatrleta vltb only V» operating both • 
tary and attoodary icboali. ta 1151 legislation el tainted op* tat lag t ene a acbool 
dlatrleta. IM dlatrleta *41 cb bod not *a l at lined a acbool for tbraa years vara alloloatad 
•a of July 1, list, ty 1950 tba n—Par of non- operating dlatrleta bad Mat rodocod ta Ml. 

ta 1941 mv laglilatloa vaa pail ad tvfcodylng oa&y al tba nandatety faatatai af tba 
1945 act. nil too vaa declared vntooil 1 1 »t lonat . U 1H) arv reorganisation legislation 
vaa aa«ct«4. tt yttrvldad nejor atWitlM tot reor g*»1»atlo« a» evidence by a dtop la 
tba water af acbool dlatrleta fro* a 1944 figvta of 1,91) t« a Iftl Hgvf* *f S)?. beer* 
genii a Hon vaa atal* mlulti ta tba that 101 planning wit* vat a lat «p ta 

orgaalia all land* and dlatrleta lata K- If lytteaa. Tba people tool! vota on tba plan 
Ml If tba plat vat dafaated U vaa to ba i« ti5alU«d and vatad vpoa again. Tba 194) act 
•lit provided tba fltat unification act that vaa detlgnad ta ancovtaga taorgaaltatloa. Tbe 
lap act i( tbll act tan ba fvlly appreciated bp obiarvlng that batvaaa 1144 tod 1941 II) 
no* -opera ting dlatrleta vara ellalbtteJj tba voter af dltltlctt nalttalnlag only alavattary 
acbool a vara talked by and tba Niter af dlatticta onUtnUUg only secondary icboola 

datraeiad bp 194. 
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’■n 1908 Kentucky tunpletaJy remodeled their high school ly-ste*. l he nev plar adopted 
at that time called (or a modified county-city organisational syste*., In the 1930's leg- 
islation was passed further defining an Independent school diaLrict. It liar stated that 
r.o independent district other than a cJty of the first five classes shell continue to 
operate vhen its school census enumeration of white children fell belcV 200 pupils. r,y 
1943. 27 school districts existed compared to 384 in 1932. 

In 1948 legislation outlined provisions for the merger of an independent district with 
a county district fcssed on an appeal from the independent hoard to the county board. If 
this appeal failed. It could be submitted to the sta<e Vsatd of education. 

hxcept for the establishment of the county system in I9n8 reorganise tion legislation 
i. Xenlucky has been permissive. There were 246 school districts In 1948. by the fall of 
1958 this number had been reduced to 199. Five of thaee contained only elementary schools. 
Kona of the districts had an enrollment of |«ss than IO0 pupils and nnly 15 districts had 
an enrollment of lees than 500 pupils. 
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n«. are sixty-tour parish (county) and two city school ay* ten* In Louisiana . As 
,,J n3 urJer tMs basic format for over twenty years there h,i§ been no 

difin/rhH i* ? f l J la r f °i r, . FaSRC ^ tUat haS h * d an l,1ipact on sth ° o1 rcorgani rat ion 

during the period of this study. 

U is of Interest to note that although the number of school district* has renamed 
frLT^J* fiS’ th !” fl ' hM been a reduction In the total number of schools o P era- 

S L Offl’e of ?d o f , t0 l ’J 8 f 10 l96R accordt ^ to statistics produced by the United 
otates Office of Education. Only two of these were onc-teacher schools. 
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In 1944 Maine liad 500 school districts. By the fall of 1968 this number had been 
reduced to 307, only 116 of vhlch operated both elementary and secondary schools. During 
this time pernlaslve reorganization legislation was passed as well as legislation provid- 
ing certain financial Incentives to encourage the formation of larger districts. 

In 1947 the Cocraunlty School District Act was passed allowing towns to Join together 
to operate a aecondary achool. In 1954 the Commissioner and State Board of Education were 
directed by the legislature to adjust the grouping of Supervisory Unions within ths state 
into districts containing 35-75 teachers. A "no loss" clause vas provided and school 
committees in the affected units vers involved In the planning of reorganized units. 

The 1957 legislature encouraged developments of sufficient size to provide equal 
opportunity and better tax rates. The State Board of Education vie to develop a etate 
plan for the creaticn of efficient school administrative districts. One of their respon- 
sibilities vas to evaluate the impact of consolidation on valuation per pupil in the larger 
district ard make definite recoomer.dat ion with respect to an eventual uniform atnlaum tax 
rate toward the support o* a foundation program of education if these larger districts were 
appropriately established throughout the state. This same year two provisions were included 
in legislation vhlch provided flnanclsl incentives for reorganization. One provision pro- 
vided that when administrative districts are reorganized, the state subsidy paid annually to 
each district shall be supplemented by an additional 101 of that amount if they provide a 
K-12 Program and one aecondary facility. The second feature provides state aid for school 
construct loti, school debts, and leases to encourags the formation of larger school districts. 
Since the 1957 legislation the number of school district! in Maine decreased by ovzr 200, 

163 of which operated only elementary districts. 
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In 1944 the State of Masiachusette had 151 school districts. By the fall of 1968 
this number had Increased to 394. 

The 1948 legislature enacted lavs establishing regional school planning committee? . 
Criteria were established for the formation of these districts. Each town comprising 
the regional school district was to continue to receive state aid for educational pur- 
poses In the amount to which it would be entitled to if no such district hid heen forned; 
and such regions! school district was entitled to receive aid for construction of regional 
schools. In 1950 legislation encouraged the formation of regional school districts ly 
(taking an additional payment of 157. of the amount to which the town would be entitled If 
such regional districts hod not been formed. In 1967 the legislature grouped the building 
construction incentive with other bonus aid features all designed to encourage regional 
school districts. 

It should be noted that along with the total Increase in school districts non-operating 
districts, districts operating only elementary schools, and districts operating only second- 
ary school* have all Increased while the only decrease In the period from 1948- l9f& has 
been in districts operating both elementary and secondary schools. 
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Ir 194 5 in Michigan there were 5,18fc school districts, 4,191 of which maintained only 
an elementary school. In tho3e districts maintaining only an elementary school there were 
2,952 ont'teacher schools. In 1949 legislation was enacted providing for the establishing 
of area study committees for the purpose of conducting studies of educational conditions 
and need* within, specified area* and recommending Change* in school district reorganization. 
As this was a strictly optional program little action was stimulated in the area of school 
district reorganizes Ion a* evidenced by the fact that in, 1952 there were still 4,736 school 
districts. 

The 1933 legislature enacted several provisions pertaining to reorganization. These 
provisions were permissive In nature generally describing what type of districts could 
consolidate, rules and procedures for consol idatlon proceedings and elections, and pro- 
cedures for transferring lands. Although these provisions lacked mandatory features, the 
■number of school districts had decreased to 1.536 by the fall of 1964. 

Responsibi Ll ty for developing plans for Improved school district organization became 
mandatory for each county In 1964. Reorganization studies cere requited suggesting ways 
to Incorporate all non-hlgh school districts into existent K-12 programs and also to combine 
effectively any existing small X-12 districts into units capable of offering a comprehensive 
educational program through the twelfth grade. By 1968 the number of school districts had 
dropped to 721. 
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In 1947 the legislature In an attempt to encourage school district reorganization 
established a State Advisory Collision and county survey coumltteas. The county con* 
mlttees vere to study the school districts and unorganized territory of the county for 
the purpose of recommending desirable reorganization. The State Conmlsalon, In addition 
to formulating goala and procedures for public school reorganization, reviewed the 
recommend st ion* of the county survey committees. County sad state committee recommenda- 
tions had to be approved by the votera of the district. In 1951 the legislature provided 
for the dissolution of some "closed" school districts. After the passage of the 1947 and 
1951 legislation the number of school districts declined rather rapidly. In 1946 there 
were 7,518 school districts In the atate. By 1956 thl* number had dropped to 3,633 or 
over 50 percent. The number of non-operating district* dropped from 2,418 to 1,221 and 
the number of districts operating only elementary schools were decreased from 7,073 to 
3,161. 



The 1963 legislature enacted a statute bringing about the dissolution of most of 
the remaining non-operating districts in the state by July 1, 1965. By the fall of 
1963 only eight closed school districts remained. In 1367 mandatory legislation vaa 
enacted requiring that after July 1, 1971 all areas of the state must be included In 
an Independent or special school district maintaining classified elementary and secondary 
schools, grades one through twelve. By June of 1969 the number of school districts In the 
state had fallen below 1,000 for the flrat time. 
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the state of Mississippi has two basic governing bodies for the regulation of schools. 
The county board of education has jurisdiction over all schools within the county except 
the municipal separate school systems which are controlled by a board of trustees. The 
basic school code was adopted <n 1948. At that time there were 4,120 school districts In 
the state, 3 t 44D of which operated only elementary schools. 

In 1953 the current measures for the alteration, consolidation, and abolition of 
school district! were established. The 1953 legls laticn was mandatory in the respect 
that all districts hid to be reorganized by 1957 or lose state aid. The State Finance 
Commission played an authoritarian role in either approving or disapproving boundary 
changes but the local voters also could influence reOrganlrat lor. action by petition. 

From 1952 through the fall cf 1969 there has been a decrease of over 1,800 school dis- 
tricts. The fall of 1969 total was 149, none of which operated only elementary schools. 
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In 1948 the School District heorgan 1 ration law was passed tn Missouri giving major 
Impetus to reducing the number of school districts. In four years (1948-1952! the number 
of school districts decreased by 3,753 fro-n a figure of 8,326 in 1948 to a 4,573 total In 
1968. During this came time the number of districts maintaining only elementary schools 
decreased from 7,649 to 3,964, 

The 1948 law, which remains tn effecr In essentially its original form, encouraged 
reorganisation through the creation of county boards which were to present to the State 
Board of Education proposed plan of reorganization by May 1, 1949 As an incentive any 
newly reorganized district was entitled to $25,000 state building aid co » matching basis 
to construct new buildings needed as a result of the reorganization. . n 1951 the taw was 
amended to Incr use this aid not to exceed $50, COO assessed valuation or fever than IDO 
puplts In average dally attendance for the preceding year. In 1955 this was amended to 
require a proposed district to contain not less than 100 square miles of land area or 
fewtT than 200 in A.D.A. 

By the fall of 1968 the number of school districts had dropped to 789, 96 of which 
were non-operating and 315 of which operated only elementary schools. 
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In 1947 the state of Montana passed legislation superimpos ing high school districts 
over elementary districts. The basic school district organ 1 ration structure In Montana 
calls for district* operating only elementary schools controlled by local school boards 
under the general supervision of the county superintendent . Secondary districts are 
superimposed over the existing elementary districts. This has resulted in the trend over 
the twenty years of this study which shows Montana gaining In districts containing only 
secondary schools from IB in 1946 to 164 In 1968. During this same perLod of rime districts 
maintaining both elementary and secondary schools have decreased from 164 to one. 

legislation In 1963 classified districts by population. 1965 legislation contained 
provisions lot the creation ol new districts but tried to restrict district reorganlta t Ion 
resulting In a taxable valuation of property lets than $75,000 In the resulting districts. 

In 1967 Legislation dealing with consolidated districts, establishing provisions for the 
procedures relating to consolidating and annexing districts, and assumption of bonded 
Indebtedness vas enacted. 

Montana legislation has been basically permissive in nature. During the twenty years 
of the study the total number of districts have decreased from 1,522 to 756, 
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In 1944 Nebraska had ?,02l school districts. By the fall of 1 96 S this number had 
decreased to 1,992, During this period of time permissive legislation set up the machinery 
for changing district bo-indarles, abolishing districts, reorganization of districts, and 
dissolution of districts. 

In 19^9 major reorganization legislation was passed. This legislation was of a per- 
missive nature and Included no Financial incentives, One of the main features of the act 
was the creation of state and county school districts reorganization committees. County 
committees were required to consider reorganization procedure* and plans submitted to then 
by the state committee but vere not required to develop or adopt any of these plans, if 
the county committee decided to go along with the state committee’s recommendations, the 
leg Is 1st 1 on established procedures for public hearings and elections. 

In 1965 leglilatlon vaa enacted to permit twenty-five percent of the legil voter of 
Class I or II sthools to petition for the dissolution of their school district. In 1968 
of the 1,992 school districts reported, 429 were non-operating, 1,400 -maintained only 
elementary schools and only 024 dlstrLcti maintained both an elementary and secondary 
school . 
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In L94& the state of Nevada had 160 school districts, 146 of which operated only 
elementary schools and S3 of this figure were one-teacher ichoola. In 1949 reorganiza- 
tion legislation was passed providing for the discontinuance of a district high school 
if attendance dropped bel^w eight resident students. July l, 1951 was set as the 
effective date. 1951 legislation changed the original discontinuance date to July 1, 

1953 and provided for the annexation of unorganized territory to an organised district. 
Previous to this there was only provision* for creation of a new district from unorganised 
territory. A 1953 statute provided lor withdrawal from a consolidated district for the 
purpose of forming a new district and also changed the petition procedure for annexation. 

1956 legislation provided for a major revision in Nevada’* school district organisation. 
The school districts of the state were to be of two kinds (a) county school districts, (b) 
joint school districts. County school systems were to be contiguous to county boundaries. 
Joint school districts, composed of sll the territory of two or more contiguous county 
school districts were provided for. The act provided for the dissolution of existing 
school districts and the transfer of all functions to the county districts as of March 2, 
1956. Nevada has 17 counties and 17 school districts. 
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In It;? Iitf (UtfaMra t«it«4 legitlatleo Itlttng ttial • eocpetatU* acfcool dlitrlct 
wak tfilltltd (O the attatai of aid to wMcti tVe attending tf# cooperative district 

vcolt Mv# Veen entitled to *>*4 tVa* reclined In tVt ptt-tnlatlng llltlltll. MlHeugV 
the act Itself 4ii not see* to «tl«ulate Iwedlate rent ftJAl 1 1 Mon, tMf type of pateik* 
kUe lap Ik 1st toft 1«) conjunction vllti ft nkrc la) Incentive feetutei Vat helped tM State 
of Civ "a-wpkMte to tv# total ftw^Ver of itVcl littihtl 1 1 on lO In lfi.1 to 111 

Is 1HI. In tMt tare peHnd of tl»* tVa rnNt of dlittlcla oFtretlfg only ilmMnj 
aehoolk Hm Hn tedaced ftps 150 In 1K8 to 5 In 11V8, 

!n 1155 leplklatloft vil ena^ed that ftoflded for itil# Gliding all fet tKoke 
cooperating dUttlcta forced ftc* i#o or urn llitflrti f t c** t»o ot net a trvna. TV a 
m? 1 a 1 1 <1 ituta directed tV« atatS Waif of education t« frapata ind pvMleH a plan 
a»Vdlf Id Ing tVe Stalk Into CooperatUe icW dlaultta. It t\ia effete! 

flaetttlal Incentlvei to receiving ar>d Sending llatrlctt *McV •ftdttlocl tfi# ofcltfatlona 
• f an atoa school. 1 s ia-e l*|tslatute provided incentive all to pie-e* 1st Ing districts 
*McV> tnt* willing ta wndatlale tl,« obligations ef a cooperative llattld. T>* lilt !#!' 
lalatais etpanded open the prevision attending state botHIng all for those coontatU* 
district* fctv*d fro* t*o or more districts. Cooperative school districts ati entlt'el 
to at» awownt ranging ft on 40 percent to 55 percent of the annual principal depend* 

Ln| on the e^4«r of pre-talatlng districts which Kata tooMned. 
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fro** 1948 thtowgh I960 Aev Jersey ea^etleved * gr*Ja#l (net eel e In the number of 
school district* (5fl in 1948 to 5t>S in 19f>$>, 1h* try* of legislation tertalnin* to 

school tree gen ( 1 1 1 1 on has resulted In an *<U*1 (nctrtii In school districts tatMt 
then e general dectease which ii camofl in *cit »t»t*«. lack |q 190) legislation v«« 
first Faxed in Row Jersey establishing the *n Ion-graded school die* Met or a regional 
heard of tdatatle*. Tor evet fifty y*et» this estly legislation tnirrl haaltelly the 
»4*e. 



1915 loalatstfen gave specific guidelines frt enlarging e school district. The i**rx»»i 
lew Included the State Ce*»itsler>er P f tdweatlon \n iho Italy end Investigation of dllttlct 
tent ftrltet Ion. To I960, an act wet Felted iith.*tl*ift| the creation of cartel* tegteeal 
school llitrittl. rhi» enabling legislation attfd thet the heard of ediKalien of a teo- 
»clfd*ted school district e t of two -r a«r« school Wards end the State Coeanlitteoer of 
Ilaeitlo* cowl! call end conduct » special election frt cf#»tt«i #? c regional ftchool dls- 
te let . 

fart of the esglanatlon fet the ln<tea»e in school la fw te the fact that although 
now :itte» hea 5* rational district*, mlt § «re g*l>. The ether te**l*#iin ere generally 
t* glens 1 istendaty dlsttltta %M«h do not neconrllr sneevtaye the ter.srl ld*t (e« *f the 
state*# ete-eftare district*. teerganf » at la* la the state doe a art seen to he Jti«eura|*d 
by tho state aid f owed /t lee yteita* as ayyott looeert »f fwM# are adjusted according to 
rert gar I tat Im. All district* at# entitled to eonies fro* the *lnfm* aid fund If they 
preside school fstllitle* lot at leatl I AO dayt and tender* te all tslea and regi'lst lent 
formulated by the State Ceeeiss loner ce the State If aid of IMitfe*. 
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NEW MEXICO 



1941 

State board 
to conduct 
annual rcOT< 
ganl i at Ion 
surveys. 



19S5 

County Ecirda 
of education 
could Initiate 
school district 
ccnsolld ■'tion, 



my 

State School 
survey cen- 
rtlitce* ro 
study reor- 
E an 1 rat ion. 



1565 

County boards 
to prepare 
reorg/nimlon 

p 1 » rs . 



1967 

Every public 
school to be 
In 4 school 
dlstt let . 





Petreen 1*18 to I *< # the tuvbef of school diflrjc.li Is %*•* *fat1eo dropped Ires 9)0 to 
If. Ml of this* district* ptesent 1y operate both eleventaiy «t^S tecondat? school*. 

In 1141 s !»* sit passed set liny «p s procedure fot annual fatrtyt by the state hoard 
of td jt at loo for the purpose of determining the feasibility of iMIng consol list (on* so si 
to effect the sreMest pcsslbts economics and so that proper educational (itilillii coaid 
be fur r.lshel to all the school children of the state to 19 0 Kr* Reeled hid l*>)0 school 
districts, ft? 1851 (Ms total bsd dropped te 4o5. 

County bostda of evocation In 19S5» vet* ftlvtn pover to determine by nidation thst 
standards of education and ecoooolet tout! be Improved by consol list ion of tvo or core 
tarsi school districts In the cw*>tr. the tut* board of education ro*U nandate tbe c«‘ 
•olldatlrn If they approval of the teiclatloo In 115ft thete vere h) tchocl districts, 
la list state school satmy twsltiiii vere tstabllshed to i«t«*e the respoesiblflty for 
de t etelsl ny teconreodit loot frt teotesnlutlon. »y I960 l»e n»obc t of school diatrlctl 
hod bees reduced to IV* only one of vhlch operated only »n elementary school. 

4 prwUlei ensued by tbe IH1 letiiliure tailed lot etch county hoard ts prepare t 
1 1 to for Its sdnlo I st r at fee recrgonlest fra by Jane W, tHI end lohslt this to He state 
hostd of education frO Its sfptevsl. fhevld tbe plsn not vest »ith the boards tpftnsl or 
If the county board refused to Ssfolt * floe, ts* state bond rsalf force unditcry roof- 
f enlist lot |toc*4«te* ts he effective no Istet thst Stytt4u 1 , 1995. ml leytsWtien 
Mf» It oendstciy f^»t e»trr pdlit School tai to be foestef vithtn tbe icrttirMtil 
lonfulii of s school district. Any tee district created *ft*r this the e#it b>v» s 
elsivan of VW students sod oust oeintala » hlph school •Men an seceptloa is prim; el 
by the state board 



o 
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N’EW YORK 



1925 

Central achool 
lav fora* baali 
for rchool 
recrganl ration. 



1946 

Waiter reor- 
gar, tr a tton 
plin auhaUteJ. 

1949 

Intermediate 
dlitilct law. 



1952-56 

Enlarged dlitrlcta 
encouraged by 
financial inctrtivti, 



1965 

Up-dated 
reorganisa- 
tion law* 
and Lncen* 
tlvel. 





Tli* Central Ratal Jthtel Act petted tn 19?5 frtri the belle fct tcHool dleirltt 
reorganl ration, with »©-* ood l f lea t 1 sm , that cvllte In the Mate today. l« a 

Joint liilllatlve <o<*-lttef on th* elate education ajritet* preaenled l iMtter plm for 
the rerrgaalrit too or acKool flatilcte. thie maeter pi in wat to guide ihe convIMiofer 
of edu«atlM In laying *->t mo central dlatrlrta when eoteta of wtxt mr «S i ted atiai 
eaptMied a deilre for re of ganLeatloo. 

In 194b the leglalatite palted the Sntet-odlati Dlttrlct t«v. Under thla act, a 
tufflclint group of central and wMof free dlitrlcta cctld combine to provide to ell 
of the icheola el the area then llnda of edocallonal lerHcee that the Individual 
dl alrlctl eowld not preside. At thla tie* **« Tcrh had *,hc9 «<Koel JlatMcta, 3029 

• f wMch operated only elementary icheola. the 195? and 1956 legialatvria offered i*h- 
etantlal financial Incentive* to encourage reorg antra tlon. A fertuli eat devlaed fct 
paylfeg a booai appee t lement to each reot|a»[ted llitrltt lit order to provide il the 
very leaet eqwlvilent aetrlce to the dfatrlctl aa they ealltal before fonaolllil in. 

Alee, j«t central dlrttlct which «n orgaMnd vat to receive an ippot t IpCimM inovn 

• • a Willing gweti hared m pop 11 enroll***!. 

lj 1H0 the aeehei of icVol diitrlcti hod dropped t# 1«H0. Nrr »f cheae ill- 
ItltU did not nctnally operate a icWl it4 219 operated o*1« elementary acKool « . The 
Inal *ajrt teorpaMeatIM legUlatloa paaaed in the itite of sow Totk *■# to IH5. It 
*c*nded th* edJtatton Irv to te*p ertrent the fttalt plan fot echool dMttlct reotgtnlra> 
t loo and ifjtated apptopt 1 at Ion* Mcerdfnitp. It Ifwlted the tertlftwefce of tchoel dlatrlrta 
not oalatelaiftt Wee ichoelf. ft alee limited continuance of terlalft contract intern* by a 
ithoel dlttrlct net oalntalnlng K^e high acfcocle. It alae ettabllahel a ptotei^re foe 
I ten ting ttate aid fot ideal Wilding pwtpoaea to achool diatricli achedwlel for teergiMta- 
tie* and grafted edllllonel ttate cld 1* crttaln tcVel dltirlcrt after teet ganltittee. 

The Mar l v 3) ell If »o gvltlr atVol children la Hr* fork ttate at a flatrlhoted over a 
total af H9 acheel dlattlctt. tome do not operate tchoelt at all while i«e operate 
e leMntatjr gtadei only, tier we-lilf of the dlatrlrta entail fewer chan IlOO pufila. 

*«tpr It (nply, the get tot* tit y y*tropolltan Omtlei ectewH far Wl of the dlatrlctl 
having no high itSwli, 



north Carolina 



19S5 

Stale and County board* 
of education encouraged 
by legislature to trodify 
and :reate school di*- 
trict* to c*et pupil and 
conrunity need*, 



BREAKDOWN UNKNOWN 

UNIFIED 

OTHER 





Hcrth Carolina h* i ii it* baiic ached! dtairfet or gin I tit Ion i># ce*.mty i4*lniitr i llv 
tttilt. In IP*§ it hid • tetil cf l?l atheel luulctt ir4 to Iftbd, \W. H.ttt ate 100 
Cturvt if i tfc the ititi. 

The c*n*ilt»tf#ft of the atete ttcrlfrl t hit fich ttna&ty of the Kite aball he ditllel 
Into ft toftveMtM *u*her rf liatrittft. t* HSS the »t»t* legSalitctt **tt cUatly leMr*l 
tte yroceai for emtien end *©4 1 Htatiea ef icheol diftitUti by the *la*e heard of lixa* 
• «*». Ugi flat loft vil pitied inteufiilr-t city ad*infttralUe vnltt to cfnielilitt with 
ceamty irftlti V» allowing ret the indebted"*! a «f the city tmit te he uimi by the cdurty 
emit. Thii • i^e year f ovM the teunty hear I a ef edxallee le ceef'eraitcn etih the elite 
heard ef education fiHa *ot« either ttr te Initiate reel el lie tie* prrttedlwti ^tw.tr It 
*ai ] edged that Ml tenitlUitlM leetd better Htri Ihe iMettlt* ef the 

tevtitf er ary pan ef It. 

A atfttt heard ef tficatlaa polity te he effective for corteMdatieee att«ttiM et 
hefete January I, l|*l ten a ini prevalent pBiraftteeing ne loti (ft tt* cenetal Cental 
allotment and the aVownt ef ftjpet'licrt fro*, the state bine Peethr School fer^d | c t th# 
and if cord f«l' Hicil y«era of the cot ael 1 la i ten. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 



194? 

Cocmlttee on 
ichool diitrict 
teotginl t »tion 
eat ibllahcd. 



1951 

Cocmittee on 
•chool diatiici 
rtorganiiatlon 
aboliahed. 



195 ? 

Flacally poor 

Jlitr.cti to 

be di nolved. 

"Equ/Hred" 

educational 

opportunity 

itrtiitdi 




Aatth Diteta, In 194A, had 2 % H1 t c Kao l Jfatricti, l*AS5 cl which operated on ly elem- 
entary achooli. Pithln theat J.I6? Ihttlcia there wre J,f7? one-teacher arhoola, A 
c^prehenalve ithool dlatflc* reotgeni Cation 1t« vn*-. enacted in 194? e#tehlliMng a elate 
conritiet on Khn«l diitrict rest gani * ill on aa well at ccw.tp remittee a to aaiun# the 
Initiative la etiolating ithool dlatrlct reef gealretl on. Tie cow-t* cowlttrei had e * 
hall year to prepare coniprehe naive trot ganl rat Ion plana to be luhvitted to the atate 
coealt tee Tor approval. A 19*9 t*e«Heent ipetlfled that » + en a part of an etlatlng dll* 
trut vaa lnclvded I* a reofganlrat Ion and the regaining pottle had an alrored vitiation 
©1 lete than 1100,000 (nr each reader eeplered that pottle* vaa to he itMttl to ah 
adjacent dlatrlct. lo 1150 Perth Pilot* still had l,?30 achoot diatrlcti. 

la 19M lett • lit I os ahollefrd the atate «o*»tttet acKoel dlatrlct terrtanltat ion 
and m «p vet In# procedatea iipilflai a favorable aijctlt? vet e la each dlatrlct locleded 
ta the propoitd r eergealtatie*. Irtweea 1951 and H5d there **t a drop ef ©nip 10) iUtilt'i. 
la 1957 the Perth baleta School Ptitrlet Ivor gtnlraito* Act ail enacted, it provided f«s 
the llaaolatiM el tiacallp poor dtattict*. the act atteepted ta provide for a acta nearlp 
equal Irtd educational opportunity for puplla of the ernroe tcheeli, a higher degree af 
salfere ty ©I tat rate among dlatrlct#* and a wi#er etpeoditvre ef public f»ndi. The act 
Contained seap alallarltlea ta the 194? legtilatleo. The act left tha final ahape el the 
rtorgatl tat to* to the hand* el the people la the alfecel dlattfr'* and left the technical 
pfaiea U the hand* ef the ceantf camllten and the atare hoard af edacatloo. Through 
ftMtill? petaUalva legltlitlfa, Ports P*Uta reduced It* ttusfeet of athool dittrUta hy 
over 1500 Miwee 195? end IU0. 
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19 '*} 

Vi l 1 rgc 
districts 
Abo 1 t«hed 



OHIO 



1955 

State fie-ird 
of education 
created . 

1959 

Reorganisation 
studies initiated 



1967 

Incentive aids 
for reorganif a* 
t Lon. State 
surer intendent 
to naVe ceorg^sv 
lration studies 

1968 

All districts 
to be K-17 




In 1S.3-44 CM o Md l,b05 sc^i districts. This ivjtsbei grade. alls decreased over the 
decade to a t *92-53 flfvre of 1*5) leusUtlon established procedure* fot Initiated 

recr tanlr at 1 oft ectleitt. All district* rc«;*d after October 2, 1*53 *t:e tr ha.e I-! 4 
prograns. In 1153 tha legislature created the *tate‘« first tOirl of tdwitlon. The state 
board, through the State tap .rt -cn: of f due at ion, h^s eaerted considerable it.Muonc* In t>e 
teor* miration of athool fUtilcti In nM?. Since 1V>5 oMo ha* decreased W evrt *O0 
districts, 

The if'* legislature enacted provisions *utht<i ir I ** tbe «tn* board to i - r * •" “ ^ ** t «tjdie* 
of districts to dccretit ttJ* fet ttariferttni \tttUotc. In 1*5? an l-enient to tMs 
leg I il at I on aathotired the stite board to dltett the <tet« $* per i- tendril to -nle t‘» necss* 
*»ts (todies and tec o***t*dat ions fot teaoaftt of tettttotle*. 

TSe IMf legislation also *Wt< financial Ntutlnt to fner^rste reorgaMrat ion It 
M «t an tee Inf that In the prying of state aid to f*»1y cteatri districts, tier vete not to 
recilre led noney than they eotald have received if they h’d not tmnMtef. Aid to 
school districts fot build Inf assistance ha* sis* •*** established as so lortatl e fe*t *fe. 
tffectlee .Nly 1* 1HI all School districts sore to Maintain inttt.-ctlon to etefet l»f| 
loc 1 afire efcegt aril* rba «ffro?al of tb* state bo*Td, In tsentc reara nbio h^s decreased 
its n-^bet ef school districts be ever V> petttM . 



Oklahoma 



l»49 

Elimination on 
non- opera ting 
district* it 
well as those 
with ADA of 
lets than 1), 



1951 

Provision* for 
*s*unpttor> of 
bonded Indebted- 
tie la . 



196b 

State re let for 

Set* (rltil>rijr 
requirements for 
elenentary and 
• econdaty achool 
■ ccred list Lon. 



WM 



1000 



iooo 



000 




B*£AKDWN UNKfdOWV 
tltMENMKY ONLY 
UNlFiEO 




tr i 




OIUKotl* had 2 t ?IJ achool districts Ifl 19*B, of the t* district! I.1U operated 
elf-entity schools only* In Wl| the l«|lttiUTi passed * Ire presiding that territory 
corftlilng ell of gift of s ithool llitrlct may he annexed to eft adjacent district ct to 
et tote mh districts. The lie also ptexlded that * dlattlet net maintaining e school 
vithln the district for two consecetire jc*ri prior to July I, Hi9 or hid a tefal average 
daUj attendance el less than thirteen children va* dissolved and annexed to a district 
or districts maintain** transport at loo with!* the area. Ihe ire vovld hot* tore frt 
districts teaching that status sftet dele 1, 19lf. An annexed dtatrlct vn l o assure 
Its* fell share of ill legal bonded Indebtedness t>( the dtatrlct to sifitth they were 
annexed, la 1951 this section was arerdad to state that the legal Sinking fend Indebted* 
ness et the annexed district *ca1l V* s charge against the territory testis in* such 
district*, an! that the relating bonded Indebtedness of the irnexiflg district sretd not 
ifrly to the annexed district for * period «f not tea* than thfea year!. letetrn 19*9 and 
I960 the sWcr »f districts was rrdocsl la the state hy almost 1*IW* 

A state hoatd repetition U 1H4 United high school MttrfttttKA ta schools having 
in AM of 55 f indents fof the IHMI school pear. Elementary school* «tr» to hare as 
AhA ol 90 frt grsdri 1*4 ot *> AM gradea 1*1 la atder t* he accredited, ly September 
of Iftl* OMe had III school districts, 111 *f which operate only an elementary school. 



kt. 



OREGON 



iui 

Legislation 
4i» solving 
non~oparattng. 



19SJ 

tncan t Ive 
fciluril 
part of 
■ tat« al<} 
pregrin 



1955 

Aaor ganlta * 
tlon atoiSy 
conductrd. 



195? 

School dlttrlc t 
r«or ganl ciiion 
act - County 
rtotganlaat Ion 
comitecea aittbliahcd. 




Tn 19*t th* Ctagnn lagltlituca patttd laftalitlon that brought about lh« 4t«*olatlen 
of 15? noe^epat »t log school ilalrfcia by leglilttlva edict. In 19-if thata rare 1.36) tcheel 
district* Ml) of %ht<H epar«'*i only alanentat* school*. Tb* 1951 ar>d th* 1955 legfl'a* 
tlri utilMti of the Otaioft Laglalatnia aielevaty tcMffariJ H* area of school 4J«:iict 
ractginl tat Ion. Hat eth«t tho nppirpttnttna *oo#y lot an titcnllt* •tc'ly of fiapc* ela** 
tntlfp tr>J laccndatr c^atlM, llttla affccclvi feglllallon «*■ ante lad, Bova.tr, the 
i\o4y 111 ilftt Mile i» tha naed for *>ajcr ftergant* it Ion of the itatt’i achocl 

llitr lct< 

Tha 1951 laglilat at« ametaJ l ha School District kiof|iailil1n Act, !M* laglal-atlen 
rr^nlral that thf School heard* In a*cV ao**ntf *>tt * 9-^^har farfganltat iefi te'wHtlaa le 
lltft tha itWI dlitf let rllMn fti ttvntt end in frigate and Ifttlpf ^arl 

fet lha forcing et aJrgnat* school district! nlthl* ikI aoentf. the plan Mnjltf •J.'ftei 
%y l Ha CoaalttK was irot ta (Ha grata goat I of (lautlw fot artroea!. The State Hoard 
befet# any plan via anth?iHil lo ^ oalott a faille Hairing on th# plan. If lHa 

Sfta trjfJ aggro*#! a plan. It «i« mitred to the Co^alttrt that fc*f #tapjte4 It an! the 
glan via than avhnlttr! to the aetari ef the ftepened district for their *pffeT*l or tejee* 
Hen. VU Act a-*odel In 1919, 1H1, aM in IM9 t a-*d atilt In opatnitC U 1961. th» 
Ccarnta were dissolved ir4 »Nftr ti Ipow ibl lit y tef praMtlrg and Initiating 

itKcai fa nr | ml rati en glanl altliU a county «u delegated to tha fcantj Httnalfitt Hati* 
tleo Mitrlrt teerd. 

rndef pteirialont el |H* tarfgitildat Ion Act of 19*1. ?Q\ school flaitlm Hivt been 
Jltarlrtf hetv#** 195 ? and lh# gt**est **<**, and 9* nan dllttlct* 

Hrrt Hafn feri**4. In aJdltlw. dtftln* HI a sat* railed e f tl**, 121 school district* ha-*# 
baan dUaaleed aolvncalf cor.aelU»tle« ftoafrlataa. h* el Jan# >\ 199#. f>tagc-n ha* 

154 ttV.il dlttticta 



PENNSYLVANIA 



1947 

County boirdi 
to prepare 
reorganliat Ion 
plsna. 



19*»9 

Reorganisation 
procedure re- 
fined - mandatory 
consolidation of 
ungraded, one rooa 
schools* Incentive 
feature* part of 
finance program. 



1951 1959 

Supplen*ntal Increase of 

payment to supplemental 

districts of payments, 

certain classes. 



1963 

Vocat tonal- 

technical 

distrlcta 

provided 

for reot- 

ganliatlon 




Pennsylvania had 1,5*0 school districts In the ststa in I9i§. 01 these, 1,42* npetsted 

only elementary schools. leorganlra t ion activity vas stimulated in large part by legists* 
t Ion enacted In 19*) requiring county hoards of school directors to prepare county -vide 
Tier gaftl sat left plant. 

In 19*9 lirlstatlo* provided the Paste foaftdatlon for the reorgantratiee of school!. 
Vrorgant istion procedures were cleatly defined end Ixlsdrf provisions for the mandator* 
eoniel flat loft of wngtaded, one too* schools. Sspylerental psyvent* w re made * featvta 
of tht* legislation le 1951 hy attending 1500 per teaching vn 1 1 multiplied by the itindarf 
tei»hvf«ei*flt fraction for Jetet elementary or secondary schools operated by districts end, 
1100 per teaching *nlt Mtttpllad by the standard re l-thut latent friction for eaten end 
eerged tcheel districts, The 0wn4?er *f school districts is. the atate had decreased t» 

1,11) la 1951. Tie 1959 legislature Increased the l«py latent si payment features, rhe hon-ja 
aid faatwrea of the 19*9 legialatio* were redefined to end out age the format lea of larger 
liWI llsttuls (First Class A or Setecrf Class). 

Ta 1W) legtalat Ion wa* provided for consol IdatiH and orgaMrlng to provide for eota- 
tlonal-rechelcel sdscatlM. It set forth a financial reimbursement for every resident pvpl 1 
enrolled U es arra-reritlMal school e* welt as ether eitegorlel providing aid for Cgrtleslwm 
ligrsrttesl end school building costs, ly the fall of 19il the rraeter ef school districts had 
heee decreased to 491 of which operate unified districts. 



Rhode island 



1938 

F Inanctd 
Incentive 
to coo- 
icltdite. 



1 9 SS 

Permlta Lve 
legli I at ico 
encouraging 
re* lonal 
dl*tr let*. 



ma 

Regional 
<S I* tr lets 
to operate 
both at $ 
school dls* 
trlct and 
interned late 
unit. 



19S2 

F InancL.i I 
trerntive 
to encourage 
regional ichool 
diitritu. 



BREAKDOWN UNKNOWN 
ELEMENTARY ONLY 
SECONDARY ONLY 
UNTlEO 





In 190* the atate leglalatwre in Rhode (eland ahellahed over >00 ichool dtatrlctft and 
ettablifhed 3# dlttrlttl %dx>*e houndarlei were tot arrlnoiii elth title* and lovnt. * 
lav had guaranteed no reduction of itatt aid heeauie of tone el Hat Ion and awarded earh 
tc**n 1100 annually let each departmnt of the tonidUatad retool. In 19W the lexlilatvrr 
repdaUI the elate all taitiMett« the cor, eel Hat Ion pcvtti and the lupeT Inten* 

d«nt*i eatery te Inhut »«*ent yrcnrUioe.e. 

the 1I1S Rhode tetand Itflltelur* i *p< t i npoeed feteltiitt legldattcm to create 
regional ichool dlitrlct* to cprtitl tchooll. In (RSI thle legislation m expanded »(on 
and allowed for regional dlitrWti to operate «i a itWl dlatticl and ai aa Interred l aty 
rtlt, ieteadlf, It rieorfi ifftwil t*y»1re-ent* *f ihe regional dlitllctl Iron tha general 
atir41| end adv ieoiy re|*lre**nti free* the deprffnint ef education, la IHO, IHI, and 
and IHI ineeatl,# aide hare Veen added to eueoutege the creation af regional dletrlcte* 
tailed 1? they conilit of 1^0 itatt iMniiiog Iti ehare »| all Vy 1\ for each grade eon- 
i«1 Hated lot the ftret two yean of coneMMatlooj the ichool hoollng ltd ratio ihdt he 
Increased hy tt let each ftii* io central treij and in the cue of regional ichool llitrlcte 
providing vocational mining program I he school honltaf aid ratio shall ho (ncreated hy 
In addition to th# syyrertlated fet each gtade la centtallted. whether ot not this 
leg t «lit inn hit ha! a yrdoend effect le hard to lodge on the hull of itrtllticl available 
for there were II « chool dlrtricts le 19H *nd U IHI thll nuwhet (I tilled at *0. 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



mi 

County 
coftnl t i peg 
prepare 
reorganisa- 
tion plans. 



1955 

Old tchool 
dlitrlct code 
replaced with 
fiev liw* re- 
lating to 
larger. coniol- 
Idat Ion and 
reorganlration. 



196? 

Mandatory 
legislation* 
Ela.nentary 
and secondary 
conr>l ii Ion 
created to 
encourage 
reorganisation. 



BREAKDOWN UNKNOWN 

elementary only 






The ititi of 5ewth Paleti had l.fcOJ ithool districts in II4§, >,122 el which opetited 
only elementary schools. tr |$51 reoTganlsat loo lfglstat r oo wet ejected petflttleg fet« 
tuition of tcnmtj trvuttett to prepare trotfaMtst Ion plane, ft «<; tenSer. 1*5*. «<welttee« 
had been formed le II counties end rcorgafttret Ion elettloni had hear, held I a three (evr.tlil. 
tetveea list tod 1155 the nwobet of dletrlcit had diminished hy ooty H. 

tn IH5 the Irglilatete repealed the old school dlitrlct codes. ft classification 
•there fet type of dlitrlct *ae estaMliSed tod It he can# mandatory that ill district* in 
the ttite be one of the fout types. Districts vet* permitted to merge, eoniolldate, nr 
reorganise. l«tms 1155 and lf€4 the no^het of dtitrUti decreased by iWu l .000 b«t 
thete eett Itttl 2.JM dlitrute U the fall of IHI. to theie I, >11 dlr.rlctr rare opera!* 
It? I, $10 •ne-teachet schools. 

k substantial thanpe fa legislation occurred In IH?. All territory or land area vlthle 
the state shall bee«* • part of an Independent school district offering an ecctedutd tchool 
yroftM meeting the tttndards adopted Vt t’e ant* hoard of tdatitlM on of before til* 1. 
lf?0. Cofdellnee have been established cettlny forth criteria for the trpe «f dlstelcti 
vhfch ten he combined *lth ethers. KhlsM standards hart been established placing teirfle- 
Hone on aV.th districts ten tecele* state financial support, ly the fall ef IHI the non+er 
of school du.ticti le loath Pilot* hed been reduced t* 1. *04. 
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In 1943 Sou th Carol in i had 1,680 school districts. By the fill of 195? the number of 
districts had decreased to 521, a reduction of 1,159. The 1952 legislature set up the 
general previsions Tor establishing school districts that exist In the stnte today. The 
legislation provided t^at alteration of boundaries or division of school districts wlthlr 
a county could only come about by an act of the Genera! Assembly relating to on? or more 
counties or authorization by the county boards. The 1952 cade provides for the .issurt.pt ion 
of oil assets and liabilities of the two or more districts forcing a new district by the 
newly formed district on a justly proportioned bases. 

Reorganization In the state was encouraged by tiie enactment in the same year of <i Y 
sales tax ar.d the providing of school dlstrfcts with funds for school construction and 
school bus transpot tat Ion , The sales tax revenues go into a general fund frerr vnich state 
aid for school districts is drawn. At the time oT the enactment of the sales t.ix the 
Educational Finance Commission was established to handle the building .md transportation 
program with the mandate to Lnipleient the consolidation of school districts so far as 
practical. Since 1952 the number of school districts in the state has dropped from 521 
to a 1968 total of 105, 
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Mtthln the period of this study there were three legislative acts directed toward the 
reorgani ca tiori of the Tennessee school districts. All three of these acts were In the 
form of permissive legislation. 

The first was enacted In 1947. It allowed the transfer of city, town, or special 
school districts to the county system. Action was to be initiated by either municipal 
officers or by the school beards. Transfer would be allowed upon a referendum of the 
voters favoring such transfer. In 1948 there were 150 school districts, 124 of which 
operated both elementary and secondary schools. The second act. passed in 1957, permitted 
the school systems to form "joint operated 1 school* by contract between two or pore exist* 
lng systems- By 1960 the number of school districts had increased to 153. The third 
legislative effort came six years later (1963)- The act provided for the creation of 
"unification educational planning commissions" for the "consolidation of all the public 
schools within a county into a unified school System." The act details the formation and 
organisation of Such county commissions and sets forth a plan for the consolidation of the 
schools. Consolidation is contingent upon the approval of the majority of voters in each 
school area affected by the reorganization. 

By 1968 the number of school districts totaled 151 with 132 of these districts operat- 
ing both an elementary and secondary school. Nineteen districts operated only elementary 
schools and 32 one-teacher schools are still In existence. 
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1947 
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taws pissed. 



19U 

Inv* nt Uc ..id 
p..yrerlt, designed 
to con- 

sclld »tlon. 





;n 1948 Texas had 2,925 school districts in the state. Over half of ^hese districts 
operated only elementary schools. The 19^7 legislature pa-.sed Legislation authorizing 
the annexation of any cor.jnon or Independent school to any contiguous Independent district. 
In 1949 the legislature clarified questions concerning the validity of newly created or 
reorganized -Khool districts By I960 the number of districts had dropped to 1,581. Of 
the 1,344 districts eliminated 1,085 were d stricts that had operaied only elementary 
schools . 

The 1381 legislature provided for incertivc aid payments to Independent School Dis- 
tricts created through consol idat Ion. The incentive aid payment is to be used exclusively 
to retire existing bonded Indebtedness ot it can be applied to the cest of constructing 
new buildings. The new districts were not to contain fewer than 1,000 students. In 1963 
the act was amended to chinge the minimum number of students from. 1,U00 to 7 50. The 1965 
legislature again amended the act to state that where r.evly organlred districts are budget 
balanced (not eligible for foundation Aid) the amount of incentive aid payment shall not 
exceed the bus of Foundation Aid fer which the several districts in the new district were 
eligible. 

By the fall oF *968 Texas still had 1,247 tchool districts, Mine of these were non- 
operating and 180 maintained only elementary schools. 
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ln d cuu. by 0 ' 0 “"'y coMtitution 

«et, the ctaaa If lea tion 1^!,; "“hTn',?' * 1 * l ’“* 

*cho 0 l , ystl!ln thal , fce controllcd . JJ d 'j! * nJ ! ' con d «I*M, the public 

and apart fro*n the counties in which said cltiei or- 1 fuc ^ cit,es > separate 

trict except wh.,. „or. than .1 ted' ,t C01J " t >' “ 3 dl " 

«ed second class city boundary is to b, one ic"ol dl“tNct * W3 ' E3ch fIr,t 

194 3 legislation allowed r i r i o, » _ 

.Chools in.0 eit , s , :heoI .^ olth. ?J r "" The transfer „f county 

this annexation took place. (US A 53-4?^). SCCOn<f claSI COuld he «“«ct.d when 

1943. zn 1944 Utah had School' # StJ trlct? °l la * 5 hflve bee " passed since 

’ * Ugure they have maintained to this day. 
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llicre has been little change in Vermont's school district organizational structure 
from 19;8 when there were 268 school districts to the fall of 19b8 when there were 2 30 > 

Of the 263 districts In 19^6, 183 operated only elementary schools ar.d 85 were unified 
districts. 

In 1953 leg 1 s lat Ion was passed establishing five separate school district class- 
ifications. The state board of education was directed to combine sinnll school districts 
Into stiperv Is innal unions of approximately fifty teachers each. In I960 there uere still 
175 school districts operating only elementary schools. 

The 1966 legislature encouraged the inclusion of the entire state Into reorganized 
school districts encompassing grades K*12, A State Advisory Commission was organized to 
condjct studies relevant to the reorganisation of school districts and develop a state 
plan under which local districts were given the option of either accepting It in tote, 
or else preparing a counter proposal for a reorganized school district. This Information 
was requested to be submitted to the Advisory Conmiss I on not later than July 1, 1 967 ; 
howeveT, a deferment of not more than six months was to be given fo those requesting ai* 
ditfonal time. Of the 250 school districts still existing in 1968 over 160 operated 
only elementary schools. 
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VIRGINIA 
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that u'e 0 Lhr e D«1Vit^of^! t -u^VT 1 ",ai; e n\a C r m t 11,h ! d ,n the > ' tac 1?22 - Al 

system a county system, since lay ,,i m ! ho i f d so as to make the Virginia school 
adjustment to a few Individual *“ bU ' 

off.D^;,t"„^:e b ei: c fu" ^“DD.To";^ T°' S ° f “«•«*•“ - 

and aid to local school divisions^ meeting the cotT"^ ^,' 0 * 1 ' l '" ? ; DV " i h ‘ 8 '>“ay> 

to reduce the number of schools uii-hi »u * cost of pupil transportation have helped 
1,846 in 1968 . ° ““ htn the c<,u " ,,eJ " f Virginia 4,055 In 1948 to 
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In 1919 legislation was passed establishing county districts, in 1946 county hoards 
of education were given the right to consolidate two or more schools into one school in 
their county if in their opinion, the welfare of the schools and the best Interest of the 
pupils required it. In 1951 the legislature provided that the state could withhold c apt to l 
outlay allotments from school districts the state department felt should consolidate. 

In 1968 Ceorgi ‘"ad 193 school districts in the state whereas in 1944 they had 223. 

In brief the pattern is the 1919 establishment of county districts along with permissive 
legislation to allow Independent districts to join the county district. The 1946 law 
encouraged the county districts to consolidate their local districts. In 1951 pressure 
had been applied to help consolidation by withholding capital outlay p.iy^ntc to districts 
the state department teels should consolidate. 

Although little charge h3S cone about In terns of the number of school districts, 
over 6,000 schools have been eliminated through consolidation from 194B-66. The legis- 
1 * has resulted in a drastic reduction and elimination of one-ce.ichet schools as 

the number was 1,758 In 1948 with the 1968 total being zero. 
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Vtist Virginia I 1 . 1 J 450 school districts in '9(1 a» thl * , , , . . 

ulcholo-nott. divi.lor, of school districts listed os 'oar stetia dh l! ' .".'f '' ! "‘ J J , 
districts onj indefendrnt districts. The 1 9 33 'eclslj' , I I " 1, " lr " 1 

districts in lcirlsl.it Ion deiced to consolidate 1„ s clto dsri' 

Since that tire the 55 count ii?« in ■ i,„ . , • 561111,1 dlst rict* hv counties, 

« school districts. ,U " av< " nSt “" ,cd ‘I., hoiiodorv lines for the 
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In 1948 the state of VI scon In lad fc.038 school districts. legislation passed lr 
1947 helped to stimulate reorgan 1 zat I or hy appointing county committees to study and 
recommenJ plans for reorganization. A 7 949 amendment provided that the co.intv commit t eel 
were to file with the State Superintendent ty July l, 1951 comprehensive county plans frr 
the establishment of administrative units which would include grade* j;*I 2 or 1-12. Orders 
for reorgan I za t ton issued by county committees were nade subject to referendum. The ma |or 
features of the State School Finance Plan were also established in '.949 with provisions 
rewarding Integrated Aid district* more favorably than basic Aid district*, fine* the 
passage of this aid program over sixty l f nion High Schoo' Districts (maint linir g prorra-a 
for only grades 9*12) have disappeared. The 1953 legislature passed levl* let ion disserving 
tl l non-operating, districts. Theee districts were attached to a new school district by 
referendum or by sn agency school committee, Eetween 1948 and 195fl the t.ttel number of 
district* in the state was reduced from 6*038 to 3,264, In 1958 there were still 42 nnti- 
operatlng districts and 2,Blt operated only elementary schools. 

In 1959 the legislature stared that any territory which is nnt Included ( n a JUir'ct 
which operates a high school on July 1 , 1962 shall be attached to, created Into, or con- 
solidated with a district operating a high school. This act was repealed In J9h5 when i; 
had completed its purpose. Ry the fall of 1968 the number of school districts In Wisconsin 
had teen reduced to 483. There were « 1 1 1 . 16 r„on-opcr«t i ng district* and 81 districts 
were maintaining only elerentary schools. 
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In 1948 the state of Wyoming had 356 school district!. Of these districts only 76 
operated both elementary and secondary schools. By 1956 the camber of school district* 
had dropped to 256. The 1957 School District Reorgin 1 t* t len Act provided for a broad 
reor ganlia t ion (mainly within counties) to be carried out by s state planning corrwilttee 
acting through elected county committees. By th* fall of 1966 the number of school 
districts had been reduced to 174. The 1969 legislature revised the 195? reorgani rat Ion 
1 egia 1 ation. The basic plan of organiratlon involves putting all of the counties of the 
state Into one or mere unified school districts on or before January 20, 1972, 
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SUMMARY 



This chapter has presented 3 graphic display with nccorrpin Ing narrative 
of how the different states have utilised legislation to encourage school 
district reorganization. The tonfiltudin.il profiles have contained informa- 
tion on the type and total number of school districts over the tine period 
1943-68. Also presented in the profiles on a chronologic.! I basis were the 
typ s of legislation present in each st ite during periods renrganl znl i on . 
activity. A brief explanation of the legislative features was given in ,V| fc 
descriptive narrative ns veil as what was happening In rcjv.rd to school 
district reorganization at the times the legislation was enacted. 

Tnis chapter was designed to identify not only the stales that have 
nccorr,pl ished a high percentage reduction In number of school districts, 
but also the type of reorganization activity that has taken place. In 
addition, it has provided an opportunity for the reader to associate reor- 
ganization activity with certain types of legislative programs. 

In those states where county units were not established previous to 1946. 
there were certain tlmcspcns between 1948-68 where there was trite school dis- 
trict reorganize Ion taking place than others. This chapter nas demonstrated 
that the following factors vac re typical of what one may l ird during these 
period of increased activity: slate, tegfcnal, county, or local planning 

committees authorised by state legislatures to play a ma^or role in encourag- 
ing school district reorganisation; studies or master plans being developed 
by public or private agencies reconner.ding art appropriate organ teat ion.il 
structure for local districts; the removal of restrictive voting and petition 
tog procedures for acting on reorganization ; and legislation setting up the 
machinery for effecting reorganization supplemented by incentive aid features 
of either a special or foundation nature. 

A review of the profiles has shown that some stat js h.'V’_ ut Hired manda- 
tory legislation providing for the dissolution of non-ojera t ing and ungraded, 
one room schools as a measure for effecting school district reorganization. 

Some states have gene a step farther ad have successfully ;t Hired mandatory 
legislation with financial Incentives to stimulate a more general type of 
school district reorganisation. 

One other important thing that Is evident ftoo reading this chapter which 
will also be emphasised In Chapter IV and VI of this volume, is that only 
occasionally is It a single legislative provision or feature that Is present 
during tires of Increased teorgan liat Ion activity. As one can see, the decrease 
In number of school districts has generally been the result of a combination of 
factors or a total legislative package that has often been developed over a 
period of years vlth each feature contributing something to the reorg.ini rat ton 
ptocess. It Is also evident from the profiles that similar pieces of leglsl^ 
lion or financial features do not have the sapoe Impact in one state that they 
may have In soother. 

What follow* in this volume is designed to add breadth st*J depth to the 
question of school district reorganise ion and the full wetnlng of the Leg* 
Islatlon fuwMrtred in this chpatnr ind discussed in more detail In Chapter 11, 
Part 1, Aftet S review of the relevant literature, the impact on reorganisation 
of legislation and finance feature* will be mote thoroughly analyzed In selected 
stales. 
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REVIEW OF SELECTED L HERAT URE AND RESEARCH 



The historical profiles do Indeed Indicate that within the last 20 years 
there has been great activity In the slates to reduce the number of school 
districts. Clearly, ona of the accorrpl fshments has been the * irlual elimina- 
tion of the otic-toon, one- teacher school house from the American scene. All 
of this has resulted in fewer and larger school districts. This chaplet 
examines the literature related to the general topic of school district reor- 
ganization. Ihts report of selected literature and research If certainly not 
exhaustive. However, a representative variety of investigations, research 
findings, and supported opinions are included. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCHOOL DISTRICT SIZE AND 
EDUCATIONAL QUALITY 

Reports of ’•^search pertaining to the relationship between the size of 
school districts and the quality of the educational experience are in great 
abundance and many criteria are used as guides. These criteria have been 
organized In three general sections: pupil achievement studio?-, studies of 

intersening variables (sometimes referred to as process or situational vari- 
able^ and lastly, authoritative opinion. 

PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT SUT)1ES 

Considerable research has focused on the relationship between pupil 
achte/ement and school district size. Since the age of the learner seems 
to be a function of the relationship between pupil achievement and school 
district size, the conclusions of research studies are summarized according 
to elementary, middle) and secondary schools. 

r.ipll Achi evement and the Size of Elementary Schools 

Possibly the most significant research concerning educational quality 
factors In relation to reerganl rat Ion and size has been a longitudinal study 
by KTettlo* of the University of Wisconsin. This study, now In its twentieth 
year, has compared two groups of pupils-- those unending school in reorganized 
districts and those in non-reorganized distr fc ts--on a number of output vari- 
able*. In 19i9 and 1952, the first graders In five reorganized and five non- 
teorganlied c&WHini t lcs became part of a sample which Is still producing data, 
the pregets of these two groups has been measured and analyzed as they have 
moved through school and out Into the world of work. The same students have 
been followed throughout the study, thus the sample was reduced fro* 700 In 
grade 1 to 30 in grade 12 because of migration out of the cotmunities. How* 
ever, this rigid control of all of the conditions except the size of the school 
made It possible for the Investigator to study the effect of but one Variable 
on pupil achievement.* 

Freitlow’s conclusions ate consistent with those of others who have 
Investigated this topic. The differences In achievement that developed In 
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grades 1-6 showed an advantage in the reorganized districts. These findings 
led Kreitlow to conclude: 

One can piece considerable confidence in the 
differences re* rented here and these data 
firmly establish that by the tiue these young- 
sters have been in a reorganized school system 
stx years, they have academically Outperformed 
the control group being taught in traditional 
non-reoTgani zed school communities . 

2 

Patten continued some of the Inves t igat Ions which were initiated earlier 
by Kreitlov. All students were tested at the grade one level and apain at the 
sixth and ninth grade level. Students were tested for significant difference 
between mean scores on total achievement at the respective grade levels. Major 
conclusions Concerning grade one indicate that school district reorganization 
had little effect upon academic achievement. However, at sixth trade level, 
school district reorganir»at i on seems to have a positive effect upon academic 
achievement. Students In a school district reorganized for a longer period 
do significantly better than those In a district reorganized for a short 
period of time. This suggests an upward moving of achievement pattern In the 
reorganized system. At ninth grade school district reorganization was also 
found to have had a positive effect upon academic achievement. Also, students 
in school having been reorganized for a long time did significantly better in 
evaluations than rUd students in newly reorganized schools. 

School Size and Pupil Ach ievemont in Middle Schools 

An early and important study relative to the ieUtlonshlp between school 
slzt and educational Output vas conducted In 19*9 by Dr. Hieronymus 3 of the 
Stale University of Iowa. Seventy-one thousand pupils in grades 6, 7, and 8 
were tested. The correlation between school size and pupil achievement was 
generally positive and consistent throughout this study. On the first four 
tests, differences favoring the larger schools were consistent and relatively 
large. In grade 6 ou the reading test, for example, the differences between 
the average performance in schools in dost 6 (90 or mote pupils per grade- 
city schools) and average rural pupil performance was 70.5 * 61*7 or 8.8 
school months. Al?o, average sixth grade performance of the Class 6 schools 
on r his test (70.5) was higher than the average seventh- grade performance by 
rural schools (70.1). The seventh grade reading average fot Class 6 schools 
also exceeded the eighth grade average for rural schools. 

The differences In arithmetic were much smaller than those in the other 
areas, but itlll favored the larger schools. The explanations for this are 
wny. In arithmetic* grade level of achievement U rather rigidly controlled 
by grade placement of concepts and processes. Moil arithmetic skills are 
learned in school. In a particular grade, and during a particu'ar time of 
day. Quality of instruction in general is less dependent on quality of 
teaching and supplementary materials, and relatively more dependent upon the 
textbook and the exercises therein. There is also, of course, a tendency to 
devote relatively more time to arithmetic In subtler schools. 

Hieronymus found that the g-*ate*t difference In achievement usually 
occurred between schools with multiple grade teacher load and single grade 
load. The data suggested that a teacher for each grade induces higher 
achievement in basic skills. 
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IU^h School Size and Quality of Educational Output , 

In discussing the relationship between achieve nont and school sire, it 
should bo noted that specific examples of outstanding achievement -»o itber by 
small or large s»cbools--do not In tbcmsolves constitute valid evidence on 
tills question. Good judgement can le Interred perhaps only from repeated 
observations on n relatively large representative sample of schools of vary- 
ing sues. Dr. Leonard S, Feldt\ University of Iowa, applied the widely 
used Iowa Tests of Educ.it tonal Development nch luve r, cnt tests to high school 
students in 1956 and compared results and found "ovurvhclnlng" evidence that 
In Iowa graduates of small schools, on the average, achieved significantly 
below the graduates of larger schools* ^bo Keldt study is an Important one 
with exceptional staltsitc.il treatment, 

Feldt found that in every -major area the average achievement of ninth 
grade students In the largest schools was consistently higher than that of 
students in the smallest schools. Pupils in the noJerate sized schools 
made average scores consistently below those cf the largest and above those 
of the smallest systems. Rut these differences cannot he deemed a function 
of the high school program. Since the f ova Tests of I due a l Ion development 
were administered in the fall, the impact ol high school Instruction had not 
yet revealed Itself. These di l Terences are, in all likelihood, the result 
of differences In the quality of the elementary Instruction which the pupils 
have reco.vcd. Since differences In high school enrollment arc closely re- 
lated to differences in elementary school enrollment, the discrepancy In 
average scores Is ro doubt related to organi za t tonal character t si ics of the 
lover grades. 

However, I'cldt's statistics shew the averages for grade 12 have the sa-c 
trend as those for grade 9--hlgbest .lent evement In the largest schools, lowest 
achievement In the smallest schools. But v’bnt Is more Important, In each 
area the discrepancy between achievement In large schools and achievement In 
small schools has Increased between grades 9 and 12, In every area, attendance 
at a small school has resulted In a cumulative handicap which Is clearly cvl* 
dent by the time the pupil begins his senior year. 

Another way the differences In achievement may be brought out Is by 
comparing the typical senior class in a large school to all the senior classes 
In Small schools within the state* The typical senior class in .a large school 
Is, by definition, an average one* * I l exceeds 50 percent of senior classes 
within the fire category. Vet when this average large class Is colored to 
senior classes In small schools* It seems distinctly Superior. It ranks 
above 21 percent of the small school classes in social studies and 67 percent 
of Small school classes tn science. In the composite of all areas the Average 
of senlars tn a Lyptcal large school surpasses the average of seniors In 72 
poteen! of <11 small schools* Such a difference Is clearly an important and 
meaningful one. 

It is probably sign! Meant that a marked rise In average school perfor- 
mance within the state coincided closely with the onset of the re or pan I rat ton 
movement among leva high schools. Prior to 1956 average performance of Iowa 
high school students had remained relatively stable lot a nutrher ol years. 
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In the period from 1948 to 19S5, careful annual examination of test data 
revealed no appreciable shift in average student achievement. Beginning in 
1956, however, and continuing every year since that dote, average test per- 
formance in Iowa has consistently risen, What is more, this rise has occurred 
during a period of increasing enrollment in the Fill Testing Program. Enroll- 
ment increases, by th?m?elves, often result in lover averse achievement, 
since never participants more often come from the economically less favored 
than from more favored districts. 

Many inves t i gator s have examined the relationship between school dis- 
trict size and pupil achievement ir a number of states. Interest In this 
subject was intense shortly after World W.ir 11. So;rc of tie early studies 
have been continued end are still producing; however, there aie fewer recent 
broadbased investigations on this subject. While this los-s of Interest may 
be attributed to a number of factors, the harmony of conclusions .nay have 
convinced potential researchers that further invest Igatiers would produce 
little new knowledge on the subject. 

The principal conclusions of the cited research follows* 

1. There Is a consistent Increase In average ecMeveirent in the basic 
skills with size of school. Achievement in the larger city schools 
averaged nearly a year above that in rural *.nd village schools in 
the reading, vocabular, votk-study, and language skills. Differ- 
ences in the arithmetic skills favored larger schools, but were 
less pronounced. Differences favoring larger schools were found 
consistently at all levels of ability. 

2. Consistently large differences in average achievement were found 
in favor of schools employing a teacher for each grad over those 
In which a teacher is responsible for move than one grede. 

3, Students in a school district having been reorganized for a long 
time do significantly better on achievement tests than do students 
In newly reorganised districts. 

4, The advantages of larger schools see* to K 1 cumulative. The dlff* 
eren.ee* in performance between pupil* In large and small schools 
increase as the pupils' progress toward the upper grades. 

5, Pupils with all level* of ability seem to learn more in Larger 
rchcnli than their counterparts In small schools. 

6. The product! of vultl-grade schools (more than One tecilon per 
grade) out perfor* the pupil! in single-grade schools.^ 

Of course, there are some limitation* to be recognised to most of all of 
the cited studies, first, the measures of Output were United to pupil per- 
formance ©o standarlted achievement test*. These testa cannot measure all of 
the Important things that are taught or learned vlthin a school. A second, 
in* perhaps more serious limitation, is the failure of all of the researchers 
except Patten to control for tome important out*of school variables which 
have At. effect on pupil achievement, per enable, pupil achievement is related 
to see I© -economic class and a host of othet h©n**cb©ol variables, the observed 
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difference in pupil achievement between large and small schools could be 
related in part at least to higher concentTat ions of low- -income fir tiles 
tu rural areas where small schools re typically located. 

s muts or i stekvekiso i process ok s i i jai ion^ )va k xarks 

One of the Lnport *nt situational variable? in the larger school dis- 
trict in contrast to the smaller ore is the proc;i.:in scope. Horton** studied 
fro^tams In a large, representative sampling of North Central schools In 
tela Mon to school size. Vairg NCA evaluative Criteria , Horton obtained 
a .1J correlation between data and program of studies. This interpretation 
shows that size of school was related to the quality of the educational 
program provided by the tchool . lie states lh.it larger schools were 'iccon- 
panied by a higher quality educational prop ran, especially as reflected In 
ptogt am of studies which he defines broadly as organization, curriculum 
development procedures, subject offerings, and general outcomes. 

More specifically, Amber son ^ explored situational factors and other 
variables relating to the availability and quality of vocational education 
programs in various sized high school., A 50 percent sample of 1,705 school 
adtrlni ?tT uors in Colorado, Idaho. Montam, North Dakota, Nevada, Oregon, 

South thakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming were ashed to Identify considera- 
tions believed to he most important indicators of vocational education out- 
comes. Although 34 percent of all high school students veic found to be 
taklnq, or to have taken a vocational education course, snull schools cited 
unbalanced or inadequate programs as of greatest concern. 

J. Man Thomas In an extensive study in Michigan InJIcatcd a close 
relationship between school district erganlrat ion &r,d educational programs. 

The Michigan study found that in general, the very small districts are 
limited in the variety of programs and services they are able to provide. 

In c*?cs where programs and services have to be offered at a Suboptlonal 
level, the small districts tend to Incur high unit costs. The fact that 
they offer only a limited range of services results .‘n a total tost per 
student which is often as high or higher than that In larger districts. 

9 

Clarence Z. Ackley , speaking at a symposium conducted by the Tt I nee ion 
Tax Institute, deplored not only the existence of saiall and inadequate school 
districts but also criticized the typ* of reorganization activity that was 
taking plate. In eight states, 552 reorganized districts had been established 
since 1940; but 78 of these districts had fewer than 300 pupils each; 125 
had between 300 and 500 pupll r each; 150 had between 900 and 1 ,600 pupils 
each; and only 81 of these so-called reorganized districts had as iwny as 
1,600 pupil* etch. Reorganization of this type perpetuates school districts 
too s>all to operate a good program of education. The prevalence of illogical 
organization of school districts had created: 

1, Unnecessary duplication of facilities. 

2. Existence of token rather than adequate facilities-- 
expeclally In shops and laboratories, libraries, gyn- 
na$ lists -auditoriums, and cafeterias. 
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3. Excessive per pupil costs: 
a. in adnlnls t rat Ion 

u* in school plant maintenance 

c , In teacher-pupil ratios 

d, i. t. education services, health, recreation, etc. 

4. Inability Lu provide n suitable vnrlctv ol .subjects, 
courses, services, and activities, 

10 

Chisholm and Cushman say that: 

"As the size of the school bcco;**?s larger, up lu certain 
limits, the quality of its educational program generally 
hcconos more satisfactory and *l»e per capita cost of its 
educational program generally dec ! inc*. , .School district 
reorganisation generally nay be expected to result In: 
the same educational program at a lover cost; and Inprovrd 
educational program at the sat.o cost; er mre t avor.ib lo 
conditions under which major improvements in the educa- 
tional program may be made as additional money for schools 
is made available," 

11 

Burner reported achievement of college freshmen coning from different 
sired schools, The number of courses offered In high schools wax positively 
related to achicv ment in college. 

12 

harris in studying 11? school districts I r i Oregon, either Intensively 
In pet sen, or through use of a major survey iostiumcnt, found that small 
school districts made little use of st ite department of education services 
and also that the point of Improvement most often felt needed VMS in library 
materials. Thus, In small districts the educational programs were static 
and limited by this isolation from experts and vfth inadequate information 
ava liable. 

Orison* found in a stale of Washington study that the educational and 
vocational plans of students in large high schools v*ere much rx>rc specific 
than those of their counterparts In small high schools, fn the large high 
schools both boys and girls had a gi eater expectation to continue formal 
training, for one thing. In the large high schools guidance counselors 
were available, vhereas administrators attempted tv perform this service in 
small high schools, Carlson Identified four characteristic v'caVncsses of 
small high schools. Small high schools have only a narrov, limited aeadcrlt 
or college preparatory program, There Is a limited program of educational 
and vocational guidance. Teachers hwve multiple assignments requiting many 
different preparations, and sometime* In areas vbere they have had no train- 
ing. Lastly, the extracurricular program has an overemphas I re In athletics, 
sometime* the only outlet for students. 

On this last point of extracutt fcular activities, a^tudy vas done in 
Southern Illinois counties in 77 high schools by Coller, This was an 
extensive ore covering physical, social, and club activities as well as 
arts and crafts, music, dramatics and nature studies, tt was found that 
school sire does influence pupil interest In these schools, the large 
schools generated greater interest in golf, tennis, play reading, puppetry 
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-ind iisironomy. Greater interest in irediuni schools was for badminton, field 
hockey, soccer, speedba I 1 , sewing, and woodwork. Small size schools sct-ired 
to have nore interest in haskclb.i] l , softball, mid band. However, the size 
of the school also has an Influence on the availability of the activities. 



i n Arkansas and found that enrollments ranged from IS lo 2,200 students with 
a median size of 129. He concluded ih.il the relationship of enrol Irrenl size 
to 12 variables applied in the study gave evidence that there Is a minimum 
enrol l rent size of hchwl districts expect lo operate with a reasonable 
efficiency. One example, was the pup J l - 1 cache r ratio. According to studies 
and an 1 1 1 < - r i l ies , a pupi I ■ teaclu r ratio range of 20/ 1 to 26/1 is mo! 5 1 desirable. 
In studying this variable , assuming the i Is accept able. Hall found that 

ar enrollment size of 1 ror» '< j<) lo I ,000 xl ubeots was needed to obtain such 
ratio range in Arkansas. Another vai i.ih|« , iracher prfi.ir.it inn ,vas studied. 

A minimum of 280 studints were enrolled vben the logarithm curve indicated 
there were 35 percent Master's degree*. available* If.tll's regression equation 
shows that if a third of the faculty were to have Master's degrees In Arkansas, 
an expected enra11rx.nl of A 10 students in a lileh school would he needed. 

Still another Hall variable on staff char .trier 1st ics suggests that 
arbitrarily assuming average experience* of a faculty r -ember of eight years 
or more to he desirable, an enrollment sire range of from 260 to A90 high 
school students is needed. A final cle xttt to he mentioned here Is the 
suggest ion that the most favorable enrol lr*»nt site range for the two variables, 
enrol Irrenl size and profession?! experience of principals, Is Trom !>00 r o 
1,200 students, this positive' correlation was found significant al the .01 
level vlten subjected to the lest. 

To sum up these findings, Johns and Morphed conclude: 

"Few, if any, small school districts can he justified 
tinder any c otx3 It ions. , .Central ly speaking, Small schools 
tend to be both expensive and unsai Isfac tory , Relatively 
small high school* are even more expensive and probably 
less satisfactory than small elementary schools. The 
small number of pm|U per teacher usually found In such 
schools Is the greatest single factor contributing to high 
tests, but the limited range of offerings possible tends 
to limit tire adequaty of cducat iona I eppor lufil ty 

A tetet.i study med the ti'tal population of 181 Colorado school dls* 
tricts, thus avoiding the crlLUls** levetcd at saTipting which prevents 
or distorts generalizing, In this study by Hooker*' Rose and Alkirc, in 
answering ibr question: 



Vb.n were the relationships, if any, between 
educational performance erasure and selected 
measures of organltat lonal characteristics, 
(pupil sire, wealth, location, expenditures), 
foand In and among the 181 Colorado school 
districts during the mo* l recent Until 
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XiMSuri c?nl d.Ua already collected niid centrally located were used, i,e, 
published reports and magnetic tape files from the Colorjdo Slate Pepnr trcnL 
of Kducat ion. On the measure of pupil enrol 1 rent , CoTnrido's l S I districts 
i\inye from loss ihan 15 to over 'JfsOOO pupils. About 34 percent of the 
school districts enroll less than three percent of the pupils and about 16 
percent ernoll ov< r 79 percent of the pupils, by usln,; various data, the 
school districts veto categorized into fojr groups and then compared on 
five neisures: (1) pupil cntollrent, (2) assessed valuation per pupil, 

O) expenditure per pupil, (4) stale aid per pupil, and (51 superintendent 
salary. Also, c...put«r technology permitted the profiling of the 181 
school districts on the 2t selected input, process, and output measures. 

These ni (‘files were stored on microfil . This system coutd he continued 
anil made more useful as comparisons could be made on re.isurts of similarity 
Midi as size, location, etc. The answer to the question posed, ’Vote there 
any t e hit touslii ps Itivtcn district pupil enrol lr>cT>t and educational per- 
formance in and among Colorado seliool districts?” vat given a qualified 
response. To the extent that the i.'diic itional Performance index measured the 
relative overall perf c»rn.ince levels of districts there was a positive rela- 
tionship, hut not statistically significant. ft was .‘Inatly t phaslzed that: 
"flie continued efSe of an expanded •NMSurcmjent and profiling program I? 
recommended *f better basic systems’ input and output nieasuremerits can be 
recorded for the population of school districts in Col or ido” . 

AlTHnKf I A11VK (MPtN i<i N 

18 

Hack in (Ik* 193n*s (eorgo 5trayir recognized the need for reorganisation 
and urged reform: 



In most of the states there Is need for the reorganization of 
local adrini st rat ive areas. The members of the profession are 
jviare of the need for the consolidation of the thousands of 
local areas in which ineffective schools are maintained at a 
cost altogether out of proportion lo the service rendered, 

4 , 4 The obligation to he not is that of making provision 
for so*-*? millions rf children whose educational oppor t un 1 1 ios 
wait upon the accompli shment oi this reform 
19 

Pitzvater has pointed out that the problem of school district reor- 
ganization has been complicated by rural migration and Increasing urbaniza- 
tion* In reviewing l\?. f.utoau of the Census statistics he found that seven 
out of ten Americans live In mttropollt.n are.is--centt al titles of 50, COO 
or more together with licit Contiguous suburban areas, Since 1950, metro- 
politan areas have accounted for neatly 85 percent of the nation’s total 
population growth while population on the facets has decreased from 23 
million in 1950 to about 12 million in 1965, He rwlntains that the trassive 
population shifts along with school district reorganlraUon has rvSultcd 
In an increas ing concentration of the total public school entollB*nt tn 
fever and fewer local school districts. 

Hamilton and ftove^ after an extensive review of the literature. 
Indicate that greater aradettic achievement Is more likely to take place 
in the larger and/or reorganized schools. They suggest that auny ad»ln- 
(stratets and teathets, as represented by national, state, and local 
associations; and laywcn* as represented by natlo.val and slate school 
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board associations, support tho general -principle of reorganization with a 
belief that It will yield greater educational opportunities for all youth. 
The support of these groups, coupled with vhat they feel is remarkable con- 
sistency with which the -differences in test results favor consolidated 
schools, strengthens the cause of reorganization. 

21 

A recent compilation of research by Stephens and Spots further 
supports this viewpoint and contends th.it larger schools are rated more 
favorahly than smaller ones when comparisons are made relating to pupil 
achievement, educational costs, breadth of educational program, extra- 
curricular activities, professional staff qualifications, special services, 
and school plant. 

22 

Purdy reports a speech made by Francis F. Griffin to the American 
Association of School Administrators in 1968 where he emphatically sts.ed 
that school district rcorganl za t Ion really makes a difference. Griffin 
cited the following benefits from district reorganization In the state 
of New York: 



1. It his helped eliminate the obsolete by hastening the ctlmlna* 
tion of expendable features of yesterday's educational organlza* 
tion such as the one- teacher school. 

2* It has permitted the replacement of obsolete and unsafe school 
buildings by those faceting present-day standards. 

3. It has eliminated duplication and has permitted a new breadth 
and depth In critical high school areas of in traction* 

It has permitted the introduction of sound business and admin- 
istrative practice. 

It has equalized the educational and financial burJen. 

6. It has brought to play Wxan resources not available under an 
antiquated system. 

?. It has brought new dimensions to lay control and has permittee* 
the development of ttue leadership on the part of boards of 
education and advisory groups* 

fi, tt Ha* rad* possible an Is^edlatc gain to the Individual pupil. 

-a greatly expanded dcfl-iUlon of Individual need. 

*a concern for the opportunities for all children, whether 
it be for the physically handicapped, the slow learner, or 
the honors pupil 

-a paying of attention to pupil Interests, whether they are 
towatd the performing itis, technology, a service vocation, 
or admission to college. 
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